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Extra Seats Ready 
for any event 


T indoor meets or field events, ‘Knockdown 
Bleachers’’ meet every emergency for quick 
satisfactory seating. They are “up for a day or 
to stay,’ durable, heavily ironed and rigid, they 
are built to stand the wildest crowds year after 
year. The Cornell University, Elks Club at 
Seattle, Brooklyn National League Park, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company and scores of 
universities, colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, high schools 
and industrial plants are among our satisfied 
customers. 
Knockdown Bleachers come in sections 14 ft. 
long, 3 to 10 seats high. Sound lumber, painted 
one coat. Foot boards are below the seat boards; 
no clothes can be soiled. Will not mar fine 
floors. Store compactly and occupy little space. 
Extra seating at one event will pay for them. 
Write for particulars. 
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A NATURE STUDY GUIDE CLASS IN THE YOSEMITE, THE FAR-FAMED 
YOSEMITE RIM IN THE BACKGROUND. (See page 589) 
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The World at Play 


From Joseph Lee.—Mr. Lee 
writes: I want to take excep- 
tion to the following state- 
ment in the October Play- 
ground by a writer on the 
philosophy of Community 
Service: 

“In scientific charity which 
aims to cure poverty one of 
the vital elements has been 
overlooked to an alarming de- 
gree—feeding the souls of in- 
dividuals through the beauti- 
ful things of life—not only the 
materially beautiful but that 
spiritual thing called joy 
which comes in great measure 
through wholesome recreation. 
We have touched it here and 
there but has any organization 
yet recognized play and rec- 
reation of various kinds as 
essential in treatment of cases 
of poverty?” 

I should like to give my 
testimony that my first appre- 
ciation of the value of play in 
life was through working with 
the Associated Charities of 
Boston, and I believe that 
their work is characteristic of 


organized charity everywhere. 
The one thing that organized 
charity stands for is the spir- 
itual fact that man cannot live 
by bread alone but that he 
lives through the fulfilment of 
his relations to other people 
and to the world. 

All through the reports of 
the Boston society stress is 
laid on expression, including 
the sense of the beautiful. 
The woman is encouraged to 
keep a plant in her window, 
to dress herself and her chil- 
dren more tidily. She is taken 
out to see the shops. It was 
the Secretary of the Associat- 
ed Charities who first organ- 
ized a movement for more 
parks and open space in the 
crowded districts, and roped 
me into it. 

I believe I was the first per- 
son who printed the story of 
the blue dress, told by a 
friendly visitor of the Boston 
Associated Charities, — how 
the visitor saw beneath the 
woman’s hopeless untidiness 
in the midst of depressing 
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surroundings that her real 
genius was for style and that 
the lack of expression in that 
direction was what was killing 
her. Her prescription was a 
blue dress, and the essence of 
her story was that with this 
necessary complement of her 
personality the woman, who 
had been before unable to ask 
for a job, sailed forth to con- 
quer and did so, soon earning 
a very fair salary and solving 
her financial problem. 

The story was characteristic 
of organized charity in its way 
of looking at human expres- 
sion as the first means of life. 

Lest We Forget.—Chicago’s 
moment of silent tribute to 
the nation’s heroic dead at 
eleven o’clock on Armistice 
Day is thus described by the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

It was like the East turning 
to Allah. 

People stumbling in and out 
of buildings and along the 
crowded sidewalks, cars clang- 
ing along the streets, motors 
roaring in and out of the jam, 
thundering trucks pounding 
the pavements, elevated trains 
drowning the traffic §police- 
man’s whistle—all the roar, 
the rattle, the smash and 
thunder of the loop at one in- 
stant. Then silence. 

Everything and everybody 
stopped. Off came the hats of 
the men. Every face turned 
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toward the east and the fields 
of Brittany and Flanders. 
Ten thousand persons stood 
silent in the swirling snow 
and the strong wind. 

Does America Hesitate?— 
Last summer the Austrian 
national assembly passed a 
law to the effect that land 
which is not in use and which 
is not expected to be used in 
the immediate future may be 
requisitioned by the municipal 
government for _ recreation 
purposes, the land being 
placed in charge of organiza- 
tions interested in the promo- 
tion of outdoor recreation to 
be used not only by school 
children but by persons over 
school age, the owner to be 
compensated for the use of 
the land. A report of the ac- 
tion is published in The Sur- 
vey for October sixth. 

Miss Crawford who had 
charge under the Young 
Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of a part of the survey 
of Prague in Czecho-Slovakia 
reports that even with the 
housing situation so acute that 
no family was allowed to 
have more than three rooms 
the government was so con- 
cerned about the recreation 
problem that a special govern- 
ment bureau was created to 
be responsible for it. 

When a city which has suf- 
fered from the war as much 
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as has Prague decides that it 
cannot afford to neglect the 
recreation problem then those 
of us who are not able to pre- 
the leisure time move- 
ment to our American cities 
in such a way as to secure a 
favorable response from them 
need seriously to question our 
success. We are sure of the 
facts. We are sure of the 
needs. What can recreation 
workers do to make them- 
selves better advocates for 
this great citizenship move- 
ment? 

An English “Getting To- 
gether.”— Mr. Edward C. 
Doughty of Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, writing to a 
field worker of Community 
Service whom he had heard 
speak on community recrea- 
tion, says: 

“While you were speaking I 
was reminded of an experi- 
ence I once had in Ripon, En- 
gland. I was then studying 
architecture in Paris and had 
gone to England for a month’s 
motorcycle trip, alone. While 
strolling around Ripon, the 
night I stopped there, I was 
attracted by the sound of 
music, and following its direc- 
tion I came to a wild, open 
park on the edge of the town. 
There, in the cool twilight 
were gathered at least a hun- 
dred people, young and not so 
young, who were singing lus- 


sent 


tily and well, under the lead- 
ership of a director. A motor 
truck had brought an upright 
piano down to the park, and 
this served for accompani- 
ment. Everybody seemed to 
know everyone else, and all 
seemed to be enjoying the re- 
hearsal thoroughly. I found 
that they were rehearsing for 
a pageant that was to be 
given soon, commemorating 
some anniversary of the town. 
Ever since that night I have 
been a firm believer in ‘getting 
together.’ ” 

Nature Guide Movement.— 
The accompanying photograph 
shows one of the Nature Guide 
classes in Yosemite National 
Park with the familiar outlines 
of North Dome, Washington 
Column, and the Royal Arches 
in the background. 

The Nature Guide work in 
Yosemite was utilized during 
July 1920, by 1,109 people daily. 
The movement is an outgrowth 
of similar work observed during 
recreation surveys of Norway 
and of Switzerland by a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. Out of 
the observations have come sev- 
eral developments : 

(1) The California Nature 
Study League—which supplies 
items concerning the ever 
changing pageant of nature to 
over 5,000 schools, library cen- 
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ters, Boy Scouts troops, and 
similar organizations through- 
out California 


(2) The offering of free 
nature study libraries at sum- 
mer and winter resorts 


(3) The Nature Guide Move- 
ment. Here high-power biolo- 
gists from the Universities make 
plain to summer resort visitors 
the stories of the miracles of the 
out-of-doors. The work in Yo- 
semite National Park this year 
is under the joint auspices of the 
National Park Service, of the 
Federal Government, of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, which is the state body 
charged with the conservation of 
the wild life there, and the Cali- 
fornia Nature Study League, the 
latter a volunteer organization 
which advocates and supports 
such undertakings as the above, 
until the Federal or State gov- 
ernment assumes them as a 
matter of government policy. 


Interest in Quoits Grows.— 
In the Community Builder of 
September, 1920, the monthly 
paper of the Zanesville, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce, appears 
the statement that the city is to 
have a horse shoe pitching league 
which will be affiliated with the 
Zanesville Recreation Council. 
This league is an outgrowth of 
the tournament held at the 1920 
County Fair at which so much 
interest was manifested by both 
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players and spectators, that the 
horse shoe players pitched be- 
fore larger crowds than were 
drawn by any other event of the 
fair except the races. 

The league played a series 
of games during September and 
October. If indoor places can 
be secured, the league may con- 
tinue throughout the winter, 
playing on outdoor courts next 
spring. It is hoped to have 200 
teams pitching by the time the 
next county fair is held. 

The league will have a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer, who, with three 
other members, will make up the 
board of directors. In addition, 
there will be a membership com- 
mittee, a rules committee and a 
schedule or tournament commit- 
tee. 

All games will be played in 
Zanesville. Several downtown 
vacant lots may be secured which 
will be graded and fixed up for 
horse shoe pitching. This will 
not only serve to beautify the 
lots, but will also provide a place 
where the proper kind of recrea- 
tion may be obtained by players 
and where a large number of 
spectators may gather to witness 
the games. 


Successful Swimming Sea- 
gon.—The supervisor of bath- 
ing beaches of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, reports a remarkably suc- 
cessful season at the beaches. 
The demonstrations of public 
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swimming classes held on August 
30th and 31st marked the clos- 
ing of eight weeks of swimming 
instruction. It is estimated that 
about 500 children had been 
taught to swim, seventy per cent 
of that number being girls. Two 
grades of certificates were 
awarded. Those qualifying for 
elementary certificates must have 
passed the following tests: Any 
two strokes for form for at least 
15 yards and seventy per cent 
perfect; treading water for 30 
seconds; swimming on back for 
at least 15 yards; plain diving. 
To qualify for a master’s certifi- 
cate pupils must demonstrate one 
method of resuscitation and be 
able to perform three kinds of 
dives. 


Basket Ball—“Basket Ball 
For Women—A Guide For 
Player, Coach and Official,” by 
Dorothy Bocker, M.D., who has 
had long experience in directing 
athletics for women, discusses 
not only the rules for playing 
the game, but interprets the value 
of basket ball, its relation to 
health, how it may be made safe 
for women and other phases not 
usually considered in a book of 
this kind. It may be secured 
from Thomas E. Wilson Com- 
pany, Chicago. Price $.35 

The game of basket ball is 
also discussed. in a book by Dr. 
Emmet D. Angell, entitled 
“Basket Ball, Howto Play and 
Coach the Game; also Official 


Rules.” Charts and photographs 
add value to the book, which is 
published by Thomas E. Wilson 
Company of Chicago. Price 
$.25 

The game of cageball which 
originated with Dr. Emmett D. 
Angell has won great popularity 
among service men. It is an ex- 
ceedingly vigorous game and rep- 
resents a form of recreation in 
which large numbers of people 
may indulge. Directions for 
playing the game are to be 
found in “How to Play Cage- 
ball,” by Dr. Angell, published 
by Thomas E. Wilson Company, 
Chicago. Price $.10 

Reward of Merit.—Baseball 
tickets for Friday afternoon are 
the reward of boys and girls in 
Salt Lake City who have at- 
tained an average of eighty-five 
per cent or more in scholarship 
and deportment for the week. 
Teachers, also, are the guests of 
the management at the league 
games on Fridays. The boys go 
to the bleachers, and the girls 
and the teachers have seats in 
the grand stand. 


Georgia Joins —The state of 
Georgia has joined the ranks of 
the states providing compulsory 
physical education in their pub- 
lic schools. By the terms of the 
act, passed in the recent session 
of the Legislature, the state 
board of education shall pre- 
scribe a course of study in physi- 
cal education, instruction in 
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health and safety, in physical ex- 
ercises and recess play which 
shall occupy periods totaling not 
less than 30 minutes per school 
day. A manual setting forth the 
details of the course shall be pre- 
pared by the state superintendent 
of schools in cooperation with 
the state board of health and 
state board of education. 

The curriculum of all state 
normal schools and of all other 
institutions in the state, sup- 
ported wholly or in part by state 
funds, shall contain one or more 
courses in physical education 
after the first day of July, 1921. 
Each person graduating from a 
teacher’s course in any of these 
institutions shall have completed 
one or more courses in physical 
education. 

Provision is made for the em- 
ployment of supervisors and 
special teachers of physical edu- 
cation through county boards of 
education and graded common 
school districts. 

The use of the school build- 
ings or school grounds after the 
regular school hours and during 
vacation is permitted by the 
terms of the act. 


The Message Reaches.—A 
man influential in foreign mis- 
sion work reports the far reach- 
ing influence of C. M. Goethe’s 
studies of recreation in various 
countries and particularly in 
America and places a high valua- 
tion on what the play movement 
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is doing to assist in building up 
a better civilization in the far 


East. 


Lonely New York. — Dr. 
Charles H. Sears recently de- 
clared that New York is one 
of the loneliest places in the 
world and that every year 
men die of loneliness in the 
great city. 

“No foreign field offers a 
greater opportunity for mis- 
sionary workers than Manhat- 
tan. This is both because of 
its vice and because of its 
loneliness. 

“There is boundless oppor- 
tunity in a city where men die 
of loneliness among crowds, 
where there is starvation amid 
plenty, where a thousand peo- 
ple live on an acre of ground 
they never see, where vice 
shines and virtue exists in se- 
cluded spots and where ideals 
are concealed. 

“The influence of Manhat- 
tan extends to the remotest 
corners of the globe. The sun 
never sets on the influence of 
New York. Broadway’s songs 
are heard in South Africa and 
her ‘movie’ stars are seen in 
Singapore.” 


A County Community Cen- 
ter—A Community center 
supported by residents of a 
Michigan county was the 
means of bringing social and 
physical recreation to more 
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than 61,000 people during the 
year 1919. The center is a 
$75,000 institution built by 
subscription and free from 
debt. Midland’s Community 
Center is truly a recreational 
center, for to everyone who 
cares to become a member it 
offers facilities for athletics, 
bowling, socials, parties, ban- 
quets and entertainments; it 
furnishes a place for lectures, 
musicals, for meetings for the 
discussion of public problems 
and for club and committee 
meetings. 

The Community Center is 
open to the public without 
charge for the use of lobby 
and rest room, but for the 
bowling alleys there is a 
moderate charge for each 
game. For social gatherings, 
rooms may be rented but they 
are free to the Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls and to civic 
organizations who wish to 
hold meetings there. 

Instructors direct gymnas- 
ium training for which special 
dues are charged. A feature 
of interest in connection with 
the gymnasium is the coopera- 
tion between the Community 
Center and the Board of Edu- 
cation by means of which ar- 
rangement was made for the 
school children in nine grades 
to use the gymnasium one 
period each week. Instruction 
is free to them for the Board 


of Education employs the in- 
structors for these physical 
training classes. 

The cost of operation of the 
Midland Community Center 
during 1919 was $14,007.34. 


A Whole City Celebrates.— 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, es- 
tablished a precedent for a 
community holiday  celebra- 


tion when the Board of Rec- 
reation, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Manufacturers’ 
Association combined to help 
the city celebrate Hallowe’en 
through its Frivols of 1920. 
The Frivols consisted of 
marching groups and elabor- 
ate floats in a huge parade for 
which there were seven thou- 


sand __ entries. Twenty-five 
floats depicted stories of 
childhood. Little Boy Blue 


Come Blow Your Horn was 
provided with the necessary 
background of sheep in the 
meadow and the cow in the 
corn; there was Jack in the 
Corner, Treasure Island, The 
Pied Piper and floats depict- 
ing subjects of a maturer ap- 
peal. The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club truck 
called the American 
Beauty, a float covered with 
American Beauty roses in the 
center of which was placed a 
large urn from which emerged 
a real “American beauty.” 
After the parade the floats 
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were parked and _ storytellers 
in each float told the story 
which was represented. A 
street dance followed the pa- 
rade. 

There were at least forty 
thousand people who crowded 
the streets to witness the 
pageant and participants in 
this community-wide activity. 
Thirty-three prizes were 
awarded. At the outset - it 
was intended to have a small 
celebration merely in_ the 
spirit of Hallowe’en fun, but 
so enthusiastic a reception was 
given the idea that the parade 
began to be planned on a 
more elaborate scale. Fac- 
tories, clubs and groups of all 
kinds provided floats. 

Portland’s Fourth Year.— 
The Recreation Commission 
for the City of Portland, 
Maine, has recently published 
its fourth annual report which 
shows very gratifying results 
for the year 1919-20. At the 
present time there are in Port- 
land ten playgrounds under 
the supervision of eighteen 
leaders, with an average at- 
tendance of fifteen thousand, 
exclusive of attendance at the 
ball fields and tennis courts. 
These municipal courts are in 
constant demand, and at one 
time during the season there 
were thirty organized ama- 
teur baseball teams playing in 
Portland. 
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Another sport that seems 
likely to become very popular, 
although comparatively new 
to the city, is association foot- 
ball. Members of the Grand 
Trunk Railway staff have a 
strong team, and are working 
hard to promote general inter- 
est in the game. 

Portland may be classed as 
an all-year-round recreational 
center for it is so situated as 
to foster winter sports. The 
city officials have closed thirty- 
five streets for coasting. Snow- 
shoeing and skiing are very 
popular, and a large pond at 
Deering Oaks furnishes skat- 
ing facilities for thousands. 
The Commission has recently 
erected a large toboggan slide 
on the Western Promenade. 
In previous years a beautiful 
municipal Christmas tree has 
been set up in Monument 
Square, where appropriate ex- 
ercises were held on Christ- 
mas eve. Last season, how- 
ever, the weather so interfered 
with the musical part of the 
program that it was decided 
to hold the exercises in the 
City Hall Auditorium which 
accommodates over _ three 
thousand. The indoor cele- 
bration was quite as success- 
ful, although the attendance 
was necessarily somewhat 
smaller than in former years. 

In closing his report, Mr. 
Granville R. Lee, Supervisor 
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and Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, states that Portland’s 
most vital problem is that of 
acquiring land for playground 
purposes in its own right. 
The centres in the most con- 
gested parts of the city are on 
land which is rented from sea- 
son to season, and which is 
therefore in danger of being 
sold at any time. Mr. Lee 
says further: “It is gratify- 
ing to note that during the 
playground season __ delin- 
quency is reduced in many 
sections of the city, police 
records show fewer accidents 
on the streets among the chil- 
dren, and the fact that there 
is very little vandalism on the 
playgrounds speaks well for 
the thousands of children who 
attend these supervised places 
and shows a loyalty that was 
lacking in the beginning of the 
work.” 
Neighborhood Association 
Active—The East Hampton 
Neighborhood Association has 
been awake to the needs of 
the town and has carried on 
a program of diverse activi- 
ties for the benefit of the 
whole community. During 
the summer months classes in 
outdoor games were held on 
the playground. There was 
instruction in tennis, boxing, 
wrestling and other sports, 
and baseball was a daily joy 
te a club of boys. Parties for 


boys and girls were held dur- 
ing the winter and a boys’ 
club, a girls’ club and a moth- 
ers’ club made use of the 
Neighborhood House regular- 
ly for their meetings. There 
were, of course, the usual 
dances for the people of the 
community. The colored peo- 
ple had their own dances 
there twice a month and 
formed a glee club. A Christ- 
mas tree party with gifts for 
every child and later a rum- 
mage sale increased the list of 
activities of this Association 
which has helped enrich com- 
munity life. 

Social Service Department 
in Akron.—A provision in the 
new charter of Akron, Ohio, 
creates a social service depart- 
ment whose function is to 
manage all charitable, correc- 
tional and recreational agen- 
cies owned or controlled by 
the city. The department 
furthermore is to supervise all 
private or semi-public social 
service activities, supervise all 
public amusements and fur- 
nish legal aid to the poor. An 
advisory commission has been 
selected to aid the director. 

The principal factor which 
prompted the incorporation of 
this provision in the charter 
was the belief that the welfare 
of the people in a rapidly- 
growing city requires special 
foresight and planning, and 
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that fields of social effort not 
covered by existing voluntary 
agencies should be taken care 
of by the city. The social 
service commission does not 
intend to supplant existing 
agencies but to coordinate and 
supplement them. The Rev. 
George P. Atwater is chair- 
man of the commission. 

Feel It’s Their Own— 
Storytellers in the guise of 
clown, gypsy, Indian or witch 
delight the little children in 
the various playgrounds in 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
They follow a definite pro- 
gram of storytelling, using 
myths, nature, hero and folk 
lore stories week by week. 
This is only one feature which 
has made the playgrounds in 
this progressive city so pop- 
ular. Perhaps the one which 
has roused the greatest inter- 
est in the playground pro- 
gram is the inter-playground 
contests. Regular ball teams 
are organized and since child- 
hood as well as staid maturity 
likes to see its name in print, 
there is no end of childish 
thrills when one sees one’s 
name in the line-up. One lit- 
tle girl rises at six o’clock in 
the morning following a game 
to see if her name is in the 
News. 

Through their share in car- 
ing for the grounds and equip- 
ment the children have been 
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made to feel that the play- 
ground is theirs, a system 
which brings its return in the 
preservation of property and 
in the lessons of responsibil- 
ity. 

Children Clear Their Own 
Playground.—From a letter 
from a Community Service 
worker comes the following 
account of community effort 
for playgrounds in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, a city of 
56,000 people, where there is 
not a single playground. 

Yesterday afternoon  be- 
tween three and five o’clock 
Portsmouth enlisted 500 little 
citizens as stockholders in the 
community. It was an event 
for the city historian to re- 
cord. Nearly that number 
from the Jefferson _ street 
school with a few toddlers 
from the neighborhood of the 
city property on Fourth street 
cleared the ground of heaps of 
rubbish and, by that act of 
service, sent out 2 clear call 
to the whole city—“WE 
WANT PLAYGROUNDS!” 

Under the direction of L. B. 
Pendergraft, principal of Jef- 
ferson school, and C. H. 
English, of Community Serv- 
ice, reinforced by teachers and 
48 young boy and girl cap- 
tains of squads of ten each, 
short work was made of pre- 
paring the ground for a sure- 
enough playground. 
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School was dismissed at 3 
o’clock and almost immediate- 
ly afterwards the swarm of 
workers appeared with shov- 
els, hoes, and rakes over their 
shoulders. Many others drew 
wagons or came with wheel- 
barrows. Boys took off their 
coats and several, knowing 
that they had men’s work to 
do, also took off their top 
shirts and started hard on the 
job. One chap was prepared 
for the smoke of burning rub- 
bish with a gas mask. Little 
citizens of four and five years 
were there with their toy 
rakes and carts seeming to 
realize that they too could se- 
cure part ownership in good 
things to come if they worked 
hard. 

The Fire Chief came out to 
see what the clouds of smoke 
meant and stayed to assist in 
directing the work of the 
young toilers. His remark was, 
“It never could have been 
done in any other way.” Post- 
master Montague said, as he 
stood watching, “This is one 
of the best moves I’ve seen in 
Portsmouth.” Admiral G. H. 
Burrage came and with him, 
as a surprise for the children, 
the Navy Yard Band. One 
little ,irl said with a glad 
smile, “The music is for us to 
work by, isn’t it?” 

Many mothers were there 
and told stories of their chil- 


dren’s interest. One boy 
thought the whole day should 
be declared a holiday and a 
mother who had six little 
folk at work, even to a two- 
year-old, said she had never 
seen her children so happily 
excited: 

One young foreman with a 
wagon and gang of assistants 
stopped a minute to rest and 
said to a grown-up near by, 
“This is the sixth load of rub- 
bish we’ve carried and they 
weren’t light either but it’s 
more like play than work.” 

Inheritances of the School 
Center.—We have all read or 
heard from our mothers or 
grandmothers about the old- 
time husking bees and apple- 
paring bees and quiltings, to 
which came men, women, and 
children of every age from 
graybeards to toddlers to 
spend together an evening of 
clean wholesome fun, com- 
bined with a little pleasant 
toil and ending with refresh- 
ments of sweet cider and pop- 
corn. Some of us perhaps have 
had an opportunity to attend a 
New England town meeting 
and hear the business of a 
year talked over by the citi- 
zens of the town, like one 
great family taking counsel 
together. We have heard ac- 
counts of lively old-time spell- 
ing matches that lasted for 
hours before either side could 
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be spelled down, of singing 
schools, of lyceums and de- 
bates—all held in the little 
old red schoolhouse. 

These are some of the in- 
heritances of the present day 
community center, according 
to Mr. Dudley Hays, director 
of the school social centers 
of Chicago. 

To bring back into Amer- 
ican life some of those things 
that the New England town 
meeting and the old-time com- 
munity gatherings stood for; 
to use our fine new steam- 
heated school buildings as 
thoroughly as the little one- 
room, stove-heated  school- 
house was used years ago— 
these, in Mr. Hays’ opin- 
ion, are some of the aims of 
the school center. 

Play Theories Made Prac- 
tical — Community __ singing 
and games under the direc- 
tion of Community Service 
workers injected unusual 
spirit into the recent Ken- 
tucky Conference of Social 
work held in Danville, Ken- 
tucky. The theme of recrea- 
tion was emphasized as it had 
never been before. 

A play institute, instead of 
the stereotyped program of 
speeches on recreation, was 
the contribution of Commun- 
ity Service to the Conference. 
A demonstration of commun- 
ity singing combined with a 
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talk on technique and theory 
and a demonstration of story- 
telling accompanied by a short 
statement of the place that 
storytelling has in a recreation 
program, preceded the playing 
of games around the table at 
the recreation luncheon con- 
ference. 

After this introduction it 
was not a difficult matter to 
induce those who attended the 
afternoon session to join in 
the demonstration of games 
for adults and for young peo- 
ple. A group of the teachers 
from the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf and Dumb who were 
present desired to try an ex- 
periment with some of the 
children of the institution, ex- 
plaining that they had always 
experienced difficulty in per- 
suading them to play. Per- 
haps if they watched others 
they might grasp the idea. 
They refused to believe that 
the children could be induced 
to join in; they would, they 
felt, be only spectators. When 
the children were actually put 
to the test, however, at a later 
session, not only was it 
proved to the satisfaction of 
the teachers that the children 
who are deaf and dumb are 
like normal children in their 
love of play, but that they 
learned more quickly than the 
adults the rules of the games. 

So successful was the play 
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institute that its repetition at the 
1921 conference has been re- 
quested. 


College Courses in Rural 
Organization.—The State Col- 
lege of Agriculture of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, 
has planned courses in rural 
social organization designed 
to assist farm and home bu- 
reaus and other rural organi- 
zations in coordinating their 
activities and in helping them 
to demonstrate the value of 
community recreation. 

These extension courses lay 
especial emphasis on rural 
recreation. The value of 
community singing as a means 
of increasing interest in farm 
and home bureau meetings and 
community gatherings, the 
power of amateur dramatics 
and pageants and the value of 
organized play and recreation 
in enriching the life of the 
farmer and his family will be 
a particular field of work in 
this attempt to better rural 
social conditions, Other lines 
of work relate to community 
buildings, community confer- 
ences of farm and home bu- 
reaus which aim to bring 
about better relations with the 
various agencies interested in 
country life, cooperation with 
the granges and the problems 
of rural high schools, churches 
and other rural organizations. 


Cage Ball Made Less Ex- 
pensive.—Mrs. Daisy Freeman 
Asman, Director of the Play- 
ground and Physical Training 
Course at Lenox Hall School, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, gives the 
following suggestions for 
making the game of Cage 
Ball a less expensive game for 
community and demonstration 
use. Instead of the rope bas- 
kets which she found cumber- 
some for demonstration work 
and prohibitive in price, she 
used two ropes stretched be- 
tween two uprights six feet 
high, placed at each end of the 
playing field, the object of the 
game being to put the ball 
over the rope of the oppon- 
ent’s goal, thereby scoring 2 
points for the team. Often- 
times trees fifty feet apart 
were found to which the ropes 
could be attached. She feels 
that the game is very health- 
ful and vigorous and espe- 
cially suitable for use with 
large groups. The Official 
Guide Rule Book for Cage 
Ball may be secured from 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 701- 
709 North Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, at ten cents 
a copy. 

Oakland’s Tercentenary Pag- 
eant—“A Pageant of Prog- 
ress” directed by the Recrea- 
tion Department of the City 
of Oakland, pictured the var- 
ious stages of American Prog- 
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ress from the time of the 
landing of the Pilgrims to 
modern times. Of especial 
significance is the interest dis- 
played by the various organ- 
izations which ‘took part. 
Members of fraternal, patri- 
otic, business, municipal, mili- 
tary, collegiate and women’s 
organizations had some share 
in this community celebration. 
The names of just a few will 
indicate the diversity of in- 
terests which were represent- 
ed. Among them were eleven 
patriotic organizations, five 
business and _ professional 
clubs, municipal street depart- 
ment, United States Army 
and Navy, departments of the 
Oakland public schools, in- 
dustrial plants, Camp Fire 
Girls, Y. M: C. A., Y, W. C, 
A., Oakland Museum. 

About 10,000. spectators at- 
tended each performance 
which was held in the city 
Auditorium. There were ap- 
proximately 2500 participants 
in the pageant, numbers 
which indicate widespread. in- 
terest among the. people of 
Oakland. Since. the Recrea- 
tion Department which organ- 
ized the pageant retained pos- 
session of the costumes and 
properties, other community 
activities and entertainments 
may. be readily organized in 
the future by this, same. de- 
partment. mere 


000 


Cost Too Great—The last 
Sunday in January of each 
year is Child Labor Day, but 
every day needs to be Child 
Labor Day until humanity 
grows humane and all chil- 
dren are free. The children 
suffer. They are robbed of 
their playtime, their school- 
time, their growing time, 
their laughter. Many- wear 
out. 

If the child laborers of the 
nation could march by in pro- 
cession before our eyes as 
dismissed at the end of their 
daily or nightly toil, we 
should be convicted of. gross 
cruelty. and we should be 
ashamed. 

The lives of millions of 
children, their health and hap- 
piness, their, education. and 
play time are at, stake. No 
race can afford to pay what 
child labor costs,—Western 
Humane. Press Committee, 
Palo Alto, California. 

Confederate. Veterans. as 
Serenaders at. Conyention— 
Community singing. played, a 
vital part in the conyention of 
the Confederate, veterans. at 
Houston. Mr. Waghorne. the 
Community. Singing. leader, 
directed four serenades on one 
evening with the, Georgia 
delegation as the chief singing 
body., The singing, attract- 
ed. a crowd, of, 2500. on 
Prairie Avenye in, the heart of 
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the down-town district, 1200 
in the Rice Hotel lobby and 
balconies, 750 in the Conven- 
tion Hall and another crowd 
at an uptown auditorium. 
Washington Hears Opera 
in Concert Form for First 
Time.—Under the auspices of 
the National Peace Carillon 
Committee of the Arts Club a 
performance of Aida was giv- 
en in concert form at Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, D. A. 
R., by the Advance Section. of 
the National Community Cho- 
rus under Mr. _ Charles 
S. Wengerd’s conductorship. 
This chorus consisted of spe- 
cially qualified singers from 
the large choral body who 
were picked out by their unit 
leaders without a voice trial. 
The large chorus is rehearsing 
Hosmer’s cantata, Pilgrims of 
1620, to be given-as apart of 
the Washington celebration of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 
Song Class Gives, Public 
Demonstration—A public 
demonstration in song leading 
was recently given by the 
song leaders’ class at Dublin; 
Georgia, under Mr. E. F. 
Shumway’s direction in the 
auditorium before an audience 
of about 400: It was called 
graduation night. An an- 
nouncement was made that 
certificates would be issued 
by Community Sérvice to 
those who would lead at least 


five community sings. Several 
members of the class includ- 
ing a girl of eleven led the 
audience in singing. The class 
also appeared as a community 
chorus, singing several special 
numbers. 

International Enrollment in 
Song Leaders’ Class. — The 
class in song leading which 
Mr. L. B. Pilcher directed at 
Davis, California, recently 
held its. graduation exercises. 
The twenty-three qualified 
leaders directed the audience 
in singing and each was pre- 
sented with a certificate of 
graduation. One member of 
the class is from India and is 
soon to return there; another 
will be in Palestine and comes 
from South Africa; while two 
are from Australia. Ten of 
the volunteer song leaders as- 
sisted Mr. Pilcher in leading a 
thirty-minute sing of the Al- 
lied Veterans. 

Children Sing for Massa- 
chusetts’ Governor. — Four 
hundred children of Garden 
City, Massachusetts, recently 
made a trip to Boston, with 
Mr. J. Edward Bouvier-as a 
member of the party in the 
capacity of song leader. The 
children sang for Governor 
Coolidge and ‘later for. Mayor 
Sullivan at the City Council. 
At a recent glee club concert 
under Mr. Bouvier’s direction 
at a local studio one of those 
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present was the noted educa- 
tor and author, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clarke University, 
who expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the splendid results of 
the community singing cam- 
paign. 

Community Service Brings 
Orchestra to Bellingham.— 
The introduction of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra 
to two cities in the Northwest, 
Tacoma and Bellingham, is 
due to the initiative of the 
local Community Service or- 
ganizations. In Bellingham 
the concert of the orchestra 
was a success both financially 
and artistically. A group of 
Community Service girls acted 
as ushers at the concert. The 
Bellingham Herald commend- 
ed the venture editorially. 
During the intermission Lau- 
rence A. Lambert, manager of 
the Northwestern tour of the 
orchestra, gave a brief talk in 
which he stated that Belling- 
ham was to be congratulated 
on possessing a Community 
Service organization with such 
enterprise as that exhibited by 
the local organization in 
bringing the orchestra to that 
city. 

Song Leading Course in 
New York Night School—A 
course in community song 
leadership forms part of a 
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night school curriculum for 
the first time in New York at 
Hunter College, which is of- 
fering song leading classes 
every Monday and Thursday 
evenings in cooperation with 
New York Community Serv- 
ice. Some of the vocations 
represented are the following: 
vocal student, social worker, 
business woman, telephone 
operator, church worker and 
decorator. 

Weekly Song Period for 
Michigan School. — Calumet 
has established a weekly song 
period in the High School and 
the Junior High School as 
well as in the grade schools 
of the city. 

Community Chorus Formed 
in Rome, New York.—A com- 
munity chorus of 200 voices 
is being organized in Rome 
under the auspices of the 
Community Service Music Di- 
vision, A. R. Kessinger, chair- 
man. The success of the 
Rome community _ festival 
chorus of ninety voices under 
John O. Loundblad has led to 
the formation of the larger 
body which is to be conducted 
by Elmer Tidmarsh. The fes- 
tival chorus aided John 
Barnes Wells in his recent re- 
cital, singing the Hallelujah 
Chorus from the Messiah and 
other oratorio classics. 
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County Unit System of Community Service 
in North Carolina 


The General Assembly of 1917 passed “An act to improve the 
social and educational conditions of rural communities through a 
series of entertainments varying in number and cost, consisting 
of moving pictures selected for their entertaining and educational 
value,” which the State Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
directed to provide. An annual appropriation of $25,000 was 
made, out of which one-third of the expense of these entertain- 
ments was to be paid by the State Board of Education under the 
direction and supervision of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

After careful and extended investigation, it was found that 
the most economic and effective way—the only way, indeed, by 
which the service could be rendered cheap enough to be within 
the reach of the average rural community—was to make up com- 
plete portable operating units which could be put upon definite 
circuits in which a number of communities were conveniently 
grouped. Since the county board of education, under the act, is 
made custodian of the community funds raised for this purpose, 
and directed to apply in its own name to the State Board of 
Education for the one-third of the cost to be paid out of the State 
appropriation, it seemed best to limit each circuit to a group of 
communities within a single county. 

The B The Bureau of Community Service, organized 

e Bureau of- = 

Community in 1916 under a voluntary arrangement by the 
Service State Departments of Education, Health, Agri- 
culture, the State College of Agriculture and Engineering, the 
State College for Women and the State Farmers’ Union, has now 
become a division of the State Department of Education, under 
the direction of the State Board of Education, with the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Health cooperating. 

The tremendous growth of the work since the Moving 
Picture Service has been added and the various definite lines of 
activity have made it necessary to organize the bureau under cer- 
tain heads or divisions, as follows: 

Chief or Director, who has charge of the entire bureau 

Assistant Director 
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Librarian, who has charge ‘of films and directs their circula- 
tien, purchases new films as needed, and keeps in constant touch 
with the film market, being always on the lookout for new 
films, especially those of an educational nature. 

Director of Mechanics, who ‘has charge of all mechanical 
equipment, and who directs the mechanical end of ‘the work in 
the counties. 

Director of Physical Education, who directs the physical 
education work in the counties through the county directors of 
community service, especially that necessary to enable the boys 
and girls to pass the physical tésts required to secure the State 
Certificate of Junior’ Citizenship. 

An operating unit consists of a motion picture 
aeains projector equipped with an incandescent lamp, 

prismatic condensing lens, and spherical mirror 
reflector; a Delco-light plant for generating electrical . current, 
with extension cord, etc., all mounted on a 34-ton Dodge truck 
with panel body. 

The uniform plan of organizing a circuit in a 
peep Unit county is as follows: Ten community centers 

are selected, having in view their location in 
different parts of the county so that they may be conveniently 
accessible to the largest possible number of people and their 
stragetic importance in possible future school consolidation. 

Under the terms of the act the State is. to pay one-third of the 
cost and the community two-thirds. It has been found that the 
total cost of the service per person attending, based upon the 
school population of the centers served, is fifteen cents. To 
raise its two-thirds of the cost, therefore, the community is 
instructed to make .an admission charge of ten cents for each 
person over six years of age attending the meetings.* No donation 
from public-spirited citizens or from other sources will be accept- 
ed, the object being to get the people together in a community 
meeting, rather than simply to give financial support to the work. 
This plan, also, serves to put the project on a competitive basis, 
among communities ina county and counties in the State, because 
there are always more communities in. any county than can be 
served, and more counties in the State wanting the service than 


*For a definite commercial service such as motion picture exhibitions 
there is no reason why charges for spectators should not be 
made.—Editor 
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it has been possible to’ reach on account of the size of the 
appropriation. 

When the application has been received from a county board 
of education and when, upon investigation, it appears that the 
spirit of the people and of the constructive leaders of the county is 
such as to insure the success of the project, an operating unit, 
owned by the State Board of Education, is placed in the county in 
charge of a mechanic, whose duties are to take care of the purely 
mechanical end of the work, and a county director of community 
service, who has general charge of the enterprise, under the joint 
supervision of the county superintendent of schools and the bureau 
of community service. The county director is a woman selected by 
the county superintendent on approval of the State Department of 
Education. She is selected for her special fitness for community 
center work. She directs all the community eenter activities in 
the ten communities included in her circuit, together with the 
plays and gatnes in the schools, storytelling, community organiza- 
tion, junior citizenship. She, of course, conducts the regular com- 
munity meetings and the moving picture entertainments. 

Each comminity center will have a meeting 
Meetings tegularly twice a month as long as it ‘gives an 

average attendance at the meetings equal to the 
school census. 

At each meeting there is a new picture program of six 
reels, which requires about an hour and a half to project, one- 
half hour or less being given to the discussion of community 
problems or other topics of interest to the community. The 
advantage of havitig these largely attended, regular community 
meetings, is readily seen. If the farm demonstration agent wishes 
to conduct a special camipaign for any purpose, he attends the 
regular meetings of the communities to present his subject. In like 
manner, the county superintendent, the home demonstration agent, 
the county health officer, the superintendent of public welfare, or 
other constructive State and county forces have the same oppor- 
tunity and are encouraged to use it. The director of community 
service is not allowed to give technical information. She may 
speak freely of the importance, for instance, of wheat produc- 
tion, soy beans, or other crops, but the moment some one asks 
her for information relative to the preparation of the soil, seeding, 
or other technical feature, she immediately refers him to the 
county farm demonstration agent. The same is true in technical 
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matters of education, health, canning, roads. Her duty in 
this phase of the work is to organize the human forces of the 
community into an efficient machine for the use of the various 
constructive forces of the State and county in working out definite 
community problems. 

The most serious problem encountered in the 
Films whole project has been found, strange to say, 

in its most vital feature—film service. At first 
it was thought that films might be rented, and a rental contract 
was made with one of the big commercial film exchanges to 
furnish, at a very reasonable figure, the programs for our circuits 
in the same manner as they are furnished to commercial theaters. 
In this way, some excellent programs were secured. But, 
since the programs could not be censored (we had to take what 
came) it was found that in nearly every program would be 
included films of a questionable character, and, in some cases, 
films so utterly bad as not to be tolerated for a moment by a 
self-respecting community, to say nothing of their having to be 
sponsored by the State and county boards of education. Another 
exchange—one claiming to make a specialty of educational pro- 
grams—was tried with very much better results so far as the 
character of the films was concerned, though that was not always 
satisfactory, but it was found that their supply was so limited that 
they began to “repeat” after less than half dozen programs. 

The purchase of films, after careful “screening” was the only 
possible solution of the problem. This, the State Board of 
Education, after careful consideration, authorized. 

Motion picture films are only books—books written in the 
universal language of motion and emotion. Like books, also a 
large number of them are good, many are indifferent, and not a 
few are utterly bad. The State, therefore, could no more 
afford to allow films of all kinds to circulate in its name than it 
could afford to fill its circulating libraries with unknown and 
uncensored books. This argument is made even stronger when 
it is remembered that thousands read the films, where hundreds 
read the books. 

Each program is made up of six reels, two of which, in 
a typical program, treat dramatic or historical subjects, two treat 
subjects of purely educational value, and two are good, clean 
comedy. The program is placed in a standard metal can, manu- 
factured for the purpose, plainly marked as the property of the 
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State Board of Education and with the number of the program 
it contains. A careful record is kept of the going and coming 
of these programs on the circuits, as well as of the individual 
film, so that the responsibility for damage or loss, should such 
occur, may be readily placed. A program is kept on a circuit for 
fifteen days, after which it is returned to the library to be in- 
spected and, in its turn, sent out to another county. 
A general form of community organization is 
yer seme set up in each of these communities if there 
ganization ‘ 2 
is not one already in existence. Under this 
plan of combining the moving picture service with the com- 
munity organization work, each is greatly strengthened. The 
picture program gives definite purpose and a strong drawing 
force for the community meetings, thus bringing together regu- 
larly all the people of the community and so furnishing numer- 
ous and unrivaled opportunities for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of community projects and problems. The community 
organization, in turn, gives the necessary local machinery for 
financing and otherwise carrying on the moving picture work 
decently and in order, and for translating the inspiration of the 
community meeting into solid facts of community progress. 
‘inti Probably the most vital and far-reaching work 
Citizenship undertaken by our county directors of com- 
Certificates munity service is that having to do with the 
junior citizens of both sexes. It is our answer to the question 
whether the State, the county, or the community, each or all, has 
the right to ask and to measure in terms of citizen-making the 
results of its schools and other educational enterprises that are paid 
for with public money. 
To measure these results in terms of fitness for citizenship, 
four different sets of tests have been adopted, as follows: tests for 
1. Physical Fitness 
2. Intellectual Fitness 
3. Vocational Fitness 
4. Social Fitness 
In each of the centers the county director takes a volunteer 
group of boys and girls (this is for first-year tests) of the seventh 
and eighth grades, preferably of the seventh only. She explains 
to them just what they must do to pass these tests, which, stated 
very briefly, are about as follows: 
For Physical Fitness.—The official medical inspection card must 
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show that there are no physical defects, or that any that might 
have been found have. been corrected. In addition, the boy or 
girl is required to make certain records during the school year in 
running, jumping, chinning. 

Intellectual Fitness—The minimum requirement for first 
year (age not over 14) is to pass the seventh grade examination. 

Vocational Fitness—The minimum requirement is to be an 
active member of one of the agricultural clubs; or to have a sav- 
ings bank account of money earned by personal effort; or to have 
earned money invested in any remunerative farm project or trad- 
ing operation, which is personally directed. 

Social Fitness—Under this head the tests cannot be quite so 
definite. We are anxious to know whether a boy or girl who 
is growing into a FIT citizen physically, intellectually and voca- 
tionally is also being fitted to become an active member of the com- 
munity. Is he learning to play fair, to cooperate heartily in 
team work, to be honest, to respect the law, to follow as well as 
to lead? What kind of books does he read, and how does he 
spent his pastime? 

When a boy or girl has satisfactorily passed all these tests, 
the name and grade is sent up to the bureau of community service 
where a permanent record is kept. To each one passing these 
tests is given a Certificate of Junior Citizenship bearing the great 
seal of the State and the signatures of the Governor and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. This certificate con- 
gratulates the recipient upon the progress made toward fit citi- 
zenship, and shows that the first tests (age 14) have been passed. 
It also has blank spaces for recording the passing of second and 
third tests (age 16, and age 18) and for signatures of proper 
State and county officials, who witness that that the tests have been 
satisfactorily passed. ‘The certificate is not complete until the 
second and third tests have been passed. This has been found a 
most definite and practical scheme for inducing boys and girls 
to strive to take full advantage of the opportunities a generous 
public is providing. It gets them somewhere and marks the place. 

We are making in each county in which we work 
ty Progress 4 “county progress” film. This is an attempt 
to visualize the state of progress in a county—a 
kind of pictorial survey of a county. It shows both the best and 
poorest schools, homes, farms, roads, livestock, together with the 
characteristic activities of the people. When a county progress film 
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has been used in the county in which it was produced, it is sent 
to other counties, and, will finally be filed in the permanent library 
for future reference. 


Salary of county director............ $1,500.00 
Cost Per Year Salary of mechanic ..........2s000. $1,200.00 
Expense of operation .............. 500.00 
Total cost per county ............-. $3,200.00 


There are now (June, 1920) twenty county units going full 
time, holding four hundred community meetings each month, 
with a monthly attendance of 45,000 people. This is an eloquent 
testimony to the popularity of this new work when it is remem- 
bered that the first circuit was established in December, 1917. 





Stories to Tell 


Miss Mary Flynn, Storyteller of the Chautauqua Associa- 
tion, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; arranges her programs with 
short ‘nonsense tales to follow her serious ones as a sort of 
encore. Tales of Laughter by Kate Douglas Wiggin is suggestive 
along this line, If the children have not already had Cindrella, 
Three Bears, and all the other old tales they should be included. 
Fanciful and animal stories carry themselves because they are so 
familiar to a child’s life, and stories that tell “why” things are 
will delight everyone, old and young, though they may. be pure 
imagination. Old Pipes and the Dryad from Fanciful Tales by 
Stockton is delightful and a whole ream of fanciful. stories is 
to be found in Mary Stewart’s Once upon a Time. Tales. 

For animal stories Japanese Folk tales of almost any author 
or compilation are charming, and Kipling’s Just So Stories are 
unsurpassed. They lend themselves splendidly to such a series 
as has been suggested for Robin Hood. The best of them are 
Rhinoceros Skin, Old Man Kangaroo, Camel's Hump, Cat That 
Walked, and the Crab Who Played with the Sea. The Indian IVhy 
Stories are fine and appeal to the boy’s love of Indians while they 
satisfy the girl’s curiosity. 








Music Memory Contests 


The idea of having a Music Memory Con- 
ony _ test originated about five years ago in the 
small suburban town of Westfield, New Jer- 
sey. The music supervisor in this town was the instigator of the 
movement, and conceived the plan of giving the children in the 
schools listening lessons by choosing a number of compositions 
which were played on the phonograph and player-piano. At the 
end of a stated time a contest was held in the Town Hall, at 
which twenty of the selections were played. No programs were 
distributed, and the children were asked to write down the name 
of the composition and composer as each was played. The winner 
of the contest was awarded a prize. 

So great was the success and interest in this initial contest 
that the idea spread throughout the country, thereby instilling in 
hundreds of children the love of good music. 

While there are many obvious reasons for 
Purpose holding such a contest, probably the chief 

one of all is the fact that it interests 
and arouses the entire community, from the most skilled musician 
down to the most musically-illiterate schoolboy. In this way all 
the residents of the community are welded together with a com- 
mon objective in view. 

Another splendid reason why this contest should be instituted 
in every town is that it stimulates a great interest in good music, 
not only among the participants in the contest, but among the 
public in general. This is especially worth while in cases where 
children or young people are the contestants, for the love and ap- 
preciation of music which they gain through the contest will be 
carried with them always, enriching their whole lives. 

Furthermore, the contest may be the means of awakening the 
desire to study in some person who possesses real talent, thus 
helping this person to make the most of the musical gift with 
which he has been endowed. 

In preparing for such a contest the most expe- 
Preparation dient plan is as follows: 

1. A committee of musicians and musically-in- 
terested people should be appointed by the music supervisor or per- 
son who is arranging the contest to select the compositions which are 
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MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 


to be used and to arrange the details of the entire affair. Any- 
where from fifty to one hundred of the best instrumental and 


vocal works should be chosen. 


The following lists have been 


suggested, the first by Peter W. Dykema of the University of 
Wisconsin, and the second by Frederick A. Stock, director of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Selection 
First Week 


From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water 

Minuet in G 

Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoff- 
man 

To a Wild Rose 

Old Black Joe 

Triumphal March, from Aida 

He Shall Feed His Flock 


Second Week 


Lullaby 

Unfinished Symphony, First 
Movement 

Oh That We Two Were Maying 

Melody in F 

Liebestraum (Dream of Love) 
No. 3 

Stars and Stripes Forever 

Ave Maria 


Third Week 


Adagio from 6th (Pathetique) 
Symphony 

Pomp and Circumstance March 
No. 1 

Elegy 

To Spring 

Oh For the Wings of a Dove 

Moment Musicale in F Minor 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot 


Composer 


Cadman, Chas. \Wakefeld 
Beethoven, Ludwig van 
Offenbach, Jacques 


MacDowell, Edward 
Foster, Stephen Collins 
Verdi, Guiseppe 

Handel, George Friederich 


Brahms, Johannes 
Schubert, Franz Peter 


Nevin, Ethelbert 
Rubinstein, Anton 
Liszt, Franz 


Sousa, John Phillip 
Gounod, Charles 


Tschaikowsky, Peter 
Elgar, Edward 


Massenet, Jules 
Grieg, Edward Hagerup 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Schubert, Franz Peter 
Negro Spiritual 
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Fourth Week 


Celeste Aida 

The Swan 

Polonaise Militaire 
Lohengrin Wedding March 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
Traumerei (Dreaming) 
Pilgrims’ Chorus 


Verdi, Guiseppe 
Saint-Saens, Camille 
Chopin, Frederic 
Wagner, Richard 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
Schumann, Robert 
Wagner, Richard 





Air and Gavotte (D Major Bach 
Suite) 
Andante (Fifth Symphony) Beethoven 
Andante (Surprise Symphony) Haydn 
Dance of the Happy Spirits Gluck 
(Orpheus) 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saens 
Dance of the Sylphs (Damna- Berlioz 
tion of Faust) 
First Movement (G Minor Mozart 
Symphony ) 
Minuet (G Minor Symphony) Mozart 
In the Garden (A Country Goldmark 
Wedding Symphony) 
Largo (New World Symphony) Dvorak 
Marche Slav Tschaikowsky 
Moldau Smetana 
Nocturne (A  Mid-Summer Mendelssohn 
Night’s Dream) 
Overture (L/’Arlessienne) Bizet 
Second Movement (Pathetique Tschaikowsky 
Symphony) 
Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) Grieg 
Asa’s Death (Peer Gynt 
Suite) 
Anitra’s Dance Grieg 
In the Hall of the Mountain 
King (Peer Gynt Suite) 
Pizzicati (Sylvia Ballet) Delibes 
Romanza (Fourth Symphony) Schumann 
Thorn Rose Waltz Tschaikowsky 
Tambourin Gretry 
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MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 


Second Movement (Unfinished Schubert 
Symphony ) 
Bouree and Air (Water Music) Handel 


Mr. Stock has also selected the following fist which is suitable 


for smaller communities. 


Amaryllis Ghys 
Andante Cantabile | Tschaikowsky 
Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffmann) Offenbach 
Berceuse (Jocelyn) Godard 
Blue Danube Waltz Strauss 
Dance of the Hours (La Gio- Ponchielli 
conda ) 
Elegie Massenet 
Funeral March Chopin 
Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod 
Humoreske Dvorak 
Hungarian Dances, 5 and 6 Brahms 
Largo Handel 
March Rakoczy Berlioz 
Melody in F Rubinstein 
Moment Musicale Schubert 
Minuet in G Beethoven 
Minuet (E flat Symphony) Mozart 
Polonaise Militaire Chopin 
Rouet d’Omphale Saint-Saens 
Salut d’Amour Elgar 
Spring Song Mendelssohn 
Traumerei Schumann 
Triumphal March (Aida) Verdi 
Witches’ Dance MacDowell 


2. If the contest is to be city-wide, the cooperation of the 


Board of Education; managers of department stores, factories, 
and other industrial organizations; the pastors of local churches; 
the secretaries of various clubs and social organizations and the 
music dealers should be secured as soon as the plans for the con- 
test are formulated. If the contest is to be confined entirely to the 
school children or some other individual group, it would only be 
necessary to obtain the support of the Board of Education or the 
officials of the group in question. 
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3. Plenty of good publicity will be an important factor in 
making the contest a success. For this purpose the interest and 
cooperation of the best newspapers should be secured. As soon 
as it is decided to have such a contest this fact and the prizes 
offered should be announced in the newspapers, and a list of the 
selections chosen should be published from time to time. One plan 
would be to print the whole list of compositions several times each 
week. Another would be to give the name on one piece each day 
until the entire number had been listed. Facts regarding the 
compositions, how they came to be written, biographies of the 
composers, and other similar data should also be published fre- 
quently to keep alive the interest in the contest. It would also 
be a good plan to have a question box conducted by one of the 
newspapers, or to have such a box placed in a convenient place 
in the center of the city, so that persons interested could ask 
questions concerning the rules of the contest, or for information 
about any matters relating to it. The National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, 105 West 40th Street, New York City, 
has a great deal of publicity material on hand which it will be glad 
to furnish free to any newspapers desiring it. The music dealers 
will also be glad to mention the contest in their advertisements, and 
they should be sure to have a good stock of the music, rolls, and 
records on hand, so that those who desire to purchase the various 
selections will be able to do so. 

4. If the contest is among school children, a few selections 
should be played for them each day, preferably during the daily 
exercises in the auditorium. These renditions should be accom- 
panied by a short talk on the compositions played and the com- 
poser of each. An effort should be made to have the children 
familiarize themselves with this music when at home through the 
mediums of the piano, player-piano and phonograph. The same 
methods may be used for a contest in any other organization 
by having the selections played during the lunch hour or at any 
other appropriate time. If the contest is to be city-wide, band 
concerts could be given in the parks or playgrounds, (provided the 
weather would permit), at which these numbers would be rendered, 
or the concerts could be given in the school auditorium or some 
other public gathering place. 

The Contest 

For a city-wide contest, or one embracing a large number of 

organizations, it would be necessary to hold preliminary contests 
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in the various organizations to eliminate all but the best contes- 
tants, who will represent their organization in the final contest. 
In this way every one wishing to enter the contest is given an 
opportunity to do so by taking part in the preliminaries, but only 
the winners of these early contests will be allowed to take part in 
the finals. 

The final contest should take place in some large public hall, 
and those taking part should be given one or two admission tickets 
so that they may invite a friend to witness the event. Upon en- 
tering the hall each contestant should be given a card on which to 
write his answers. This card should contain one line for each 
composition and should be divided through the middle with a 
line, making a space for the name of the composition on the left- 
hand side, and a space for the composer’s name on the right. At 
the bottom there should be a line for the contestant’s name and 
address. Similar cards of a different color may be given to the 
spectators so that they may guess the pieces if they desire to do so, 
but, of course, their cards will not be collected. The contestants 
should be seated in the orchestra and the visitors in the balcony. 
It would be well to have the contestants seated in every other seat 
so that there will be less chance of seeing what one’s neighbor is 
writing. The selections may be played on the piano, violin, by 
orchestra, or sung, (without articulating the words) or on any 
instrument desired. After all the selections have been rendered 
the cards should be collected and the judges, who may be either 
the committee who arranged the contest, or persons appointed by 
them, should check up the cards immediately to determine the 
winners. The winners should then be announced and the prizes 
presented. 

In checking up the answers one full credit should be given if 
both the name of the composition and the composer are given 
correctly. In some cases one-half count is allowed for giving the 
correct name of the composition without the composer’s name, 
while no credit is allowed for the name of the composer without 
the name of the composition. In other cases the same credit is 
given for the name of the composer as for the name of the com- 
position, while another method is to allow one-third for the name 
of the composer and two-thirds for the name of the composition. 

The prizes may be given by the local newspapers who have 
boosted the contest, by the local music dealers, or anyone interested 
in the contest who desires to contribute for this purpose. The 
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prizes may consist of checks for small sums, books of music, 
biographies of composers, phonograph records or player-piano rolls, 
or any other suitable award. If checks are given, it would be well 
to have the donor return the cancelled check to the winner so that 
it may be kept as a memento of the contest. Where the contest 
is one between a number of schools or competing organizations the 
prizes might consist of a school or organization banner, loving cup 
or other prize which could be placed in a prominent place in the 
school or office of the winning team. 





Industrial Recreation 
VI Mininc CoMMUNITIES 


The problem of leisure time activities for mining communities 
presents a somewhat different aspect from that of other industrial 
centers. In the majority of cases the community is built up 
around the mine or group of mines in a remote district, and the 
employer has the responsibility of providing facilities for housing, 
feeding and educating his employees. He is further concerned 
with the problem of leisure time interests which will keep the 
workers happy and contented. A student of conditions in mining 
towns throughout the country says: 

“One feature of our western mining communities cannot fail 
to impress one who lives in them. It is the wide-spread feeling 
that the community is a transitory one, conditions are temporary, 
ore will be exhausted and everyone will move on elsewhere. The 
disposition is thus to accumulate a stake and depart to some other 
place in which to settle down. Where mines, however, are known 
to have great reserves for years to come, one of the most impor- 
tant efforts of the management might well be to break this feel- 
ing and get all concerned to look upon the community as their 
settled home. Now the foundation of the State, as we all well 
know, is the family. Unless we have a vast predominance of 
reasonably happy and contented families in which young people 
grow up under wholesome surroundings, we cut off at the source 
our supply of good citizens, men and women. Our so-called and 
significantly called, mining “camps” have too little family life and 
are too little populated by families and too much by hobo miners. 
A most important phase of the whole subject is for the manage- 
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ment of the companies which are large enough and permanent 
enough to justify the movement to give no small part of their 
attention to establishing comfortable and reasonably attractive 
homes, which, with a little tract of land, may be acquired by a 
miner and felt to be his own. There is no stiffener of backbone 
or strengthener of character greater than owning a piece of land 
and in spare times growing supplies for the table from a bit of 
garden located upon it. The miner with.a home and family has a 
stake in the game and becomes a self-respecting citizen.” 

Many of the large mining companies have special departments 
which are responsible for the physical and social welfare of 
employees. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, for example, 
has an Advisory Board on Social ‘and Industrial Betterment. 
The work of this Board covers such matters as housing, schools, 
churches, stores, bath houses, hospital, dispensary; as well as 
recreation features such as playgrounds, athletic fields, baseball 
parks. Practically all the camps have substantial club buildings 
equipped by the company and turned over to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for operation. 


A club of the self-supporting type is that which was organized 
in 1913 at the Cokedale Plant of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. A membership fee of fifty cents a month is 
charged. The club building includes a library and reading room, 
pool and billard tables, bowling alleys, and a soda fountain. Only 
nominal charges are made for the use of these facilities. It is 
interesting to note that several thousands of dollars invested in 
War Saving Stamps and Liberty Bonds are held by the club. 

Organized labor is giving splendid support to a group of Com- 
munity Service workers who have been operating for a year in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. A program has been developed that is 
improving living standards and is making for a better citizenship 
among both native and foreign born. Citizenship classes are being 
held, American standards of living, health and sanitation demon- 
strated in the homes, while leisure time problems are being taken 
care of through recreational programs. 

The program includes: 

Citizenship: American Language and Living Methods 
Civil Government (To make possible naturalization) 
Adult Educational Work (Talks on manufacture, 
natural resources, vocational training) 
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Sanitation 
and 

Nursing: Personal Hygiene 
Sanitation, Home and Community 
Care of bed-fast patients, First Aid for poison and 
injury 
Children’s Welfare (Care of mother, baby, grewing 
children) 
Domestic Science (cooking, canning, sewing, house- 
hold management) 


Recreation: Community Sings 
Group games 
Organized Athletics 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Playground Activities 
Socials, Dinners, Dances, Picnics, Pageants 


The service makes use of all the local, state and national 
facilities that usually operate only in the larger communities, or 
cities, and develops new ones, where required, to care for local 
needs. The State Health and Educational departments, Pennsy!- 
vania State College Extension Service, the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the Red Cross are giving valuable aid. At the request 
of a community organizer each extends its service to small com- 
munities that have been organized to make use of them. The 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor and the United Mine Workers 
of America, are providing most valuable operating assistance and 
much financial support. In those communities within reach of 
towns or cities use is made of the various school, civic, fraternal 
and religious bodies. In practically every community, however, 
the main suport is given by labor. 

Community Service does not itself suggest that local com- 
munity committees undertake any work outside the leisure time 
field. ‘The local committee is, however, autonomous and free to 
make up its own program, and in the rural districts it is natural 
that any committee working along one line should be called upon 
to help along other lines. 

A few interested employers are working with their own 
groups of employees. None has taken up the community-wide 
plan, save one, where a general community effort is being made to 
finance the work, locally. Recently nine employers in districts 
where the service is operating have agreed to help finance the work. 
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Teachers, or capable volunteers—preferably men and women 
of the same nationality as the bulk of foreign-born—are being 
trained in each community to carry on the program after the 
work has been organized by the Community Service worker. 
War veterans and Boy Scouts are used in the recreational work 
and in the general program. Supervision of these established 
groups is maintained by the organizer. 

The method of operation is to initiate the work, then bring 
in the various services already existing but not operating in these 
backward communities. Home Service classes for foreign-born 
women in their own homes is one detail always handled, at first, by 
the community organizer, as under ordinary procedure the women 
folk frequently remain aliens, while husband and son are partly 
assimilated by contact with Americans while at work or school. 

There are almost as many different stories of method of 
working in various communities as there are communities organized. 
But out of the year’s work there has developed one strong feature. 
Organized labor is training its own men and women to handle this 
work. It is planned to continue the effort until all its members 
are citizens, educated so they may take part in the affairs of their 
communities, state and nation in an intelligent way. 

Cooperative associations are now being organized to handle 
food and clothing. The charters of these cooperative associations 
permit educational and social features to be financed. These de- 
tails are being developed by Community Service in the sixteen 
districts where stores are now in operation. Requests for or- 
ganization of cooperative movements have come from forty-eight 
others. The community service program, especially the educational 
and recreational features, develops with the cooperative work. 
In fact it has been adopted as an important feature of the service 
of cooperation. The anthracite field is making similar plans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Below are listed some of the publications which will be found helpful 
in planning leisure time programs. 

Social Games and Group Dances. J. C. Elsom and Blanche M. Trilling. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.75 

Icebreakers. Edna Geister. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New_York City. $1.35 ; 

Social Evenings. Amos R. Wells. United Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. Boston and Chicago. $.60 

Neighborhood Entertainments. Renee B. Stern. Sturgis and Walton, 
31-33 East 27th Street, N. Y. $1.75 

Community Recreation. P ayground and Recreation Association of 
America, | Madison Avenue, New York City. $.30 
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Comrades in Play. Community Service (Incorporated) 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. $.30 

Community Music. Community Service (Incorporated) 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. $. 

First Steps in Community Center Development. Clarence A. Perry. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. $.10 

Community Center Activities. Clarence A. Perry. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. $. 

Community Recreation. Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. $.20 

Games for Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium. Jessie Ban- 
croft. Macmillan Gaetan 64 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00 

Games and Dances. William A. Stecher. McVey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(New edition in preparation.) 

Games and Dance Figures. Chicago. War Camp Community Service, 
Room 303, 21 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. $.20 

Handbook of Athletic Games. Bancroft and Pulvermacher. Mac- 
millan Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, New York. City. $2.00 

Spalding Athletic Series. A. G. Spalding and Company, New York 
City. (Information on equipment and rules for indoor and outdoor 
games and sports) 

Practical Conduct of Play, Henry S. Curtis, The Macmillan Co., 64 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. $1.60 

Dances of the People. Elizabeth Burchenal. Schirmer Music Company, 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City. $1.50 

Country Dance Book. Ceicil J. Sharp and H. C. McIlwaine. H. W. 
Gray and Company, 2 West 45th. Street, New York City. $1.25 

Holiday Plays for Home, School and Settlement. Virginia Olcott. 
Moffat Yard Company, 31: Union Square, New York City. $1.50 
Patriotic Plays for Young People. Virginia Olcott. Dodd Meade Com- 
pany, Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York City. $1.75 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants. Constance prArcy Mackay. Henry 
Holt, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. $1.3 

May Day Programs. Constance D’Arcy a. Playground and 
oe Association of America. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Patriotic Drama in Your Town. Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Hoit and 
Company, New York City. $1.35 

Social Activities for Men and Boys. Albert M. Chesley. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. $1.25 

Vocational Recreation in Indiana. L. H. Weir, Bulletin of Extension 
Division of University of Indiana. Can be had from Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. $.50 

Some notes on the construction and Administration of Swimming 
Pools. Josenh F. Raycroft. Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. $.20 

Summer Camps—Municipal and Industrial. Community Service (Incor- 
porated) 1 Madison Avenue, New York. $.30 

Girls’ Clubs, Helen J. Ferris, E. P. Dutton and Co., 681 Sth Ave, 
New York. $2.00 

Leadership of Girls’ Activities. Mary J. Moxcey, Methodist. Book 
Concern, 150—Sth Avenue, New York. 50 

Young Working Girls, Robert A. Woods and A. J. Kennedy, Hughton 
Miffin and Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. $1.25 

Girls’ Work: The Club and its. Leadership, The C!ub and Its Ac- 
tivities, The Club and Its Organization, Eleanor G. Gogin, Woman’s Press, 
Néw York. $.15 each. 

Women in Industry. Edith Abbott. D. Appleton and Co., 35 West 
34th Street, New York. $2.00 

Suggested Constitution for Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Woman’s Press, New York. $.15 
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Suggested Program for Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Woman’s Press, New York; $25 

Play in Education, Joseoh Lee. The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1. 

Citizens in Industry, Charles R. Henderson. D. Appleton and Company, 

New Ideals in Business, Ilda Tarbell . The Macmillan Company, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00 





Community Opera in a Colorado Mining Town 


Salida, Colorado, is a town of 4000 people made up of prac- 
tically every nationality under the sun. Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Bohemians, Syrians, and many other peoples 
are represented in the throng of men that fill the streets with a 
strange sounding jargon of mingled tongues as they go back and 
forth, morning and evening, from the big smelting works. Hardly 
more than 10 years ago these men had nothing to do when the 
day’s work was over but idle away the time while their wives sat 
on their door-steps and chatted. 

Today that community is putting on grand opera and the finest 
plays in the English language, painting their own scenery, making 
their own costumes, acting the parts themselves and having a very 
good time in the process. Monna Vanna, Samson and Delilah, 
Elijah, Romeo and Juliet and Faust are some of the operas in 
their repertoire and the list of plays that they have produced in- 
cludes Chanticleer, Galilea and Chitra, As You Like It, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan and The Blue Bird. 

It was the vision and the energy of Mrs. Frank M. Cochems 
that initiated community opera and community drama in Salida. 
Transplated from Chicago to Salida, where her physician husband 
operated a private hospital, Mrs. Cochems was keenly aware of 
how bare were her surroundings of opportunities to enjoy good 
music or drama. So, instead of just longing for the advantages 
she had been accustomed to, she set about finding a way to supply 
them not only for herself but also for the people of Salida. 

Musicians, dramatists, and social workers who have seen a 
“show” put on by Salida people claim that this kind of united 
effort is the biggest factor in community work with people of 
different nationalities that they have ever witnessed. During the 
year practically every citizen of Salida takes a major or minor part 
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in some production, the actors ranging from little children to 
women in their seventies. The program committee labors all 
summer preparing the program and the women’s clubs present 
every season a study of the plays and dramas given. 

At a recent performance which was given in the Methodist 
Church a Roman Catholic priest, the Methodist Minister, the 
piscopal Minister, and the English teacher were sharing the 
same pew, and Italian women and Mexican women were enjoying 
the performance together. 

Of course, such a thoroughly organized community effort has 
not been built up in one year or two years. It has been a matter 
of ten years’ hard work—hard work on the part of Mrs. Cochems, 
hard work on the part of the women’s clubs and the program 
committees, and hard work on the part of every actor, most of 
whom had never been trained in music or dramatic art before and 
knew only the plays and dramatic interpretation that had been 
brought to Salida by traveling stock companies. If you don’t 
believe Salida has been working hard, just go out and ask them 
to give you a demonstration performance of opera or play. They 
will do it, and you will be thoroughly convinced. 





The First Four Months 


“Only when public opinion has become strong enough to 
demand the execution of a unified playground program to the 
exclusion of selfish, private or political interests can there be as- 
sured economical expenditure of public funds for development and 
administration.” 

With this principle in mind playground workers started work 
in York, Pennsylvania, where similar work had been attempted 
under various private auspices, by offering a playground course to 
train supervisors who might secure positions on the various cen- 
ters which were to be opened. Twenty persons responded and 
the class was held for a month in the high school gymnasium. 
Aside from the instruction in technicalities it was plainly pointed 
out to the prospective candidates that it was the motive of the 
playground movement to contribute something educational and con- 
structive to the children of York by making the playground 
a source of good citizenship. 
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THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS 


The following month came an invitation to assist in the 
Health Drive. This gave an opportunity of demonstrating the 
playground idea by constructing a miniature recreation center with 
apparatus, toys and children. In contrast was shown a miniature 
alley play space so equipped as to emphasize its unwholesome 
influence on the character of the children. One night of the drive 
was given to an address on playgrounds and a demonstration by 
classes of school children and groups from the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and Young Men’s Christian Association. Slides 
showing playground activities in various parts of the country were 
also shown. 

Next came the clearing of a tract of ground donated by the 
Moravian Church. This was accomplished through the coopera- 
tion of the colored citizens and a troop of colored scouts, who 
voluntarily cleared the ground of the rubbish and helped in the 
levelling. In the meantime supervisors for different parts of the 
city were appointed by the Recreation Board and they were asked 
to visit the homes in the vicinity of their recreation centers, study 
the community, explain the playground work and secure coopera- 
tion. Thus came about during the next month with the help of 
the Scouts the formal opening of four playgrounds. 

During this period frequent meetings of supervisors were 
called and definite plans for a constructive program made, in- 
cluding class work for the morning sessions and the working 
toward the goal of developing community recreation. In the 
summer assistance was given to different of the local churches 
who asked that recreation programs be carried out at their Sunday 
School picnics. This cooperation was more than repaid by the 
response which came later to the local movement as a whole. 
The first part of August a combined picnic and athletic meet was 
held for all the playground children at Brookside Park. Cars 
were chartered to convey the mothers of the children to the meet 
and a fine spirit of local pride was evident. During the first week 
in September an exhibition was given in one of the York stores 
of all the best class work done on the playgrounds in sewing, paint- 
ing, weaving and wood carving. This helped to focus in the 
minds of the people of York the practical as well as the spiritual 
results of the playgrounds that they had established only a few 
weeks before. 








‘Phun Weke’’ at South Bend 


The Municipal Recreation Committee of South Bend, Indiana, 
of which C. Seymour Bullock is recreation director, has mapped 
out a plan for “Phun .Weke.” 

“The ministers have been asked to preach optimism on Sunday. 

“On Monday the weekly luncheon of the Chamber of Com- 
merce will be given an extra hour during which the staid business 
men will be called upon to perform various stunts. Fools’ caps 
and clackers will be distributed before the luncheon. 

“On Tuesday we are asking that all clerks in shops, stores 
and offices be given an extra hour for luncheon ‘just for fun.’ 

“On Wednesday the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs are asked to 
come together for a joint luncheon and strive to out-do each other 
in presenting the most ridiculous stunts. Their programs are to be 
worked out by secret committees. In the evening from six to eight 
o'clock, we have asked all citizens to wear masks if they appear 
upon the streets. There will be a general unmasking at the blow- 
ing of the whistle at eight o’clock and prizes will be given to the 
most grotesquely dressed man or costumed woman. 

“On Thursday we are to have a joint Civic Service in a big 
tabernacle where Protestant and Romanist, Jew and Gentile, Be- 
liever and Infidel, Foreign-born and Native-born will come to- 
gether for a special occasion and in the evening there will be a 
Pageant in the same place. 

“Friday we are asking that the clerks shall be given their 
extra-hour (that is such of them as were not given their extra- 
hour on Tuesday). 

“Saturday afternoon we intend to give over to sports. 

“For the entire week we shall have community singing in the 
different shops and factories under specially appointed leaders and 
all lodges and clubs are requested to keep open house instead of 
their regular meetings during the entire week. 

“Block parties are to be held ‘just for fun’ where some one 
person living on a street will invite in his neighbors on either side 
for a pleasant evening, and in connection with this feature there 
will be informal receptions in each of our school buildings where 
the teachers and parents may come together ‘just for fun.’ 

“The boys and girls in the schools will be given an extra 
program of ‘recreative play’ and play methods will be used to 
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SKIING 


teach the regular lessons. A committee will be appointed and the 
teacher or school presenting the most unique program will be 
given suitable recognition by the Executive Committee.” 


Skiing 
G. C. Torcuson, President National Ski Association 


One of the perplexing problems that will confront every 
recreation worker in the Northern states during the coming winter 
months is that of outdoor recreation sports. It is an easy 
matter to find ways and means for entertaining the young people 
during the warm summer months but not so easy after the snow 
covers the ground and zero weather sets in. I have a plan—Put 
Your City on Skits. Here’s how it was done in the little city 
of Glenwood, Minnesota. 


A Sxunc Crty 


This city is located on the shores of beautiful Lake Minne- 
waska, and is surrounded on three sides by hills that might almost 
be classed as mountains. It was no problem for the young people 
to find wholesome outdoor recreation in summer, but in ‘winter 
there were no bathing beaches, no fishing, no boating, no canoeing. 
A few there were who had always enjoyed skating, tobogganing 
arid skiing, but there was no one to direct these activities—no one 
to arouse the community to realize what a splendid opportunity 
it was missing, until a handful of ski enthusiasts thought of a 
plan. These half dozen devotees of the ski sport had watched, 
for years, the feeble efforts of the boys on barrel-staves, make 
use of every embankment in town as a skiing and coasting place. 
They finally organized themselves into a ski club, selected:a ski 
ground, and it was an ideal place. There were big hills and 
little hills, long gradual slopes and winding runways down deep 
ravines. Small scaffolds were built for the boys of ten; larger 
ones for those of high school age, and ideal slides for the girls 
with red blood in their veins, and there were many. A large 
scaffold, a hundred feet high, at the top of one of the steepest 
hills, was built for the expert skiiers and for annual interstate 
tournaments. 
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In a few days after the ground had been prepared, the town 
was on skiis. Almost every boy had succeeded in wringing enough 
cash from his daddy to buy a pair of skiis, and those who failed, 
came out to the ground on barrel staves or borrowed some other 
boy’s slats. The older expert skiiers were present to instruct 
them and in a very short time most boys and many girls had 
managed the art of sliding down hill without a tumble, but then 
tumbles are part of the sport, and they soon discovered that there 
is as much of art in falling gracefully as there is in standing 
without a spill. 

This happened eight years ago. The city is still on skiis and 
has produced the American Boy Champion Skiier four successive 
years. Almost every boy, girl, young man and lady in town 
knows how to manage a pair of skiis. I am convinced that no 
outdoor winter sport has added more wholesome pleasure, more 
health and vigor, to the young people of this city, than skiing. 
If you live in the North, Put Your City on Skiis. 


MUNICIPAL SKIING 

The recreation directors of your Playground Association, your 
Park Board, your schools, colleges and universities are looking 
for suggestions along the line of outdoor winter sport. Go to 
their assistance, or if you have a person in charge of outdoor 
recreation, get him to put skiing on his program. If he is not 
familiar with the sport, he can find a dozen expert skiiers in any 
of our Northern cities, who will be glad to assist him in selecting 
a suitable ground, in building slides and in teaching the boys and 
girls the manual of the ski. It is one of the most fascinating of 
winter sports and easy to learn. 

Examine the situation in your city. Do something for the 
barrel stave boy. Your community is always looking for new 
ways to solve its problems. Let skiing come in for its share in 
solving the problem of outdoor winter recreation. If you will 
give a little common sense direction to skiing, you will arouse 
a public interest that will advertise your work favorably, and, 
what is more important, you will contribute your share to a 
stronger, healthier and happier community. 






































Winter Sports at Saranac Lake 


In the winter of 1898 the village of Saranac Lake, New York, 
had its first winter carnival. It started in a small way, only a few 
young people being present at the original carnival, but it has 
developed into a biennial affair of great importance to the com- 
munity, bringing in many thousands of visitors from the outside, 
giving unusual publicity to the community, and best of all inter- 
esting the people of the town—young and old—in winter sports 
and out-of-door recreation. 

Mr. Arthur Duncan Moir, at the present time Field Secretary 
of the Prison Association of New York, who for a number of 
years was active in the management of the Saranac Lake Carnival, 
sends the following suggestions for the organization of winter 
carnivals: 

Call a meeting under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Board of Trade, or a group of interested citizens. 

Elect a temporary chairman and secretary. 

Discuss the time and length of duration of a carnival. Usually 
the last week of January or the first week of February has pro- 
vided the best weather, and three days is sufficient to introduce a 
good program. 

Elect a committee of managers who shall elect three officers— 
a permanent chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

Appoint committees on the following activities: 


Rink accommodations Music 
Ice Palace Town decorations 
Decorated floats and sleighs Publicity 
parade Prizes 
Sports Fireworks 
Ways and Means Housing 


The duties of these committees shall be as follows: 
Ways and Means Committee 
This Committee shall at once start a subscription list to be 
passed among the hotel keepers, merchants, and citizens of the 
town, guaranteeing to pay certain sums if necessary in the event 
of bad weather, or if the gate receipts are not sufficient to meet 
expenses. It shall through the treasurer receive all money and 
pay all expenses. A budget should be arranged by the committee, 
apportioning such sums for the use of the various committees as 
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may be deemed advisable. This committee should be responsible 
for arranging for carnival headquarters and for stimulating gen- 
eral community interest. 

Sports Committee 

This committee shall outline the program. Engage fancy 
skaters, arranging for hockey matches, skating races, fancy dress 
events on the. ice. 

Committee on parade of decorated floats and sleighs 

This committee shall interview and interest citizens in-enter- 
ing decorated floats and. sleighs in the parade which usually opens 
a carnival, designate. the line of march and see that it is properly 
carried out. 

Committee on Ice Palace 

This committee shall secure and pass.on the plan for an Ice 
Palace. Assign the contract and see that it is properly carried out, 
Arrange for the electric lighting of the Ice Palace. 

Committee on Rink Accommodations 

This committee shall have charge of ‘the arrangements at the 
rink, see that proper seating and ‘standing accommodations are 
there, that the ice is cleared and in good condition, and. the rink 
properly lighted. at night. 

Housing: Committee 

This committee shall ‘see -that the proper hotel and other.ac~ 
commodations are available for the visitors coming from outside 
points. 

Fireworks 

This committee shall have. charge. of ‘the : purchase: of: fire- 
works and arrange for their display from the. Ice Palace. 

Prizes 

This committee shall purchase :all. prizes, and« shall arrange 
for the selection of committees to judge all events, except. the 
skating races, for which the judges shall be appointed by. the 
Sports Committee. 

Publicity: 

This committee shall have charge of all advertising and press 
publicity: Arrange for the printing: of programs. 

Town Decorations 

It shall be the duty .of. this committee.to. interview. the -people 
of ‘the city and» interest them in: decorating their ‘houses during 
Carnival Week, with: flags, banners, greens, and. to arrange for 
such city decorations as they have. means to carry out.) 
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Music Committee 

This committee shall engage the music to play at the rink during 
the events and for the street parade. 

The duties of the committees can be more or less concentrated 
if necessary. If it is deemed advisable to begin in a small way, the 
Ice Palace can be omitted and general expenses reduced to fit local 
conditions, 


A National Physical Education Bill 


E. Dana Caulkins, Manager of the National Physical Edu- 
cation Service, 309 Homer Bldg., Washington, D. C., sends the 
following, appeal: 

The Fess-Capper Bill (H. R. 12652 and S. 3950) should 
now be the center of. interest for those who desire to secure 
for all the children of the Nation wholesome, healthful recrea- 
tion. This National Bill proposes that the Federal. Govern- 
ment shall pay to the states one-half the expense of training 
and employing a sufficient number of physical directors and 
health supervisors to plan and supervise recreation and phys- 
ical education for all the children..of-the Nation. Of course, 
this nationwide plan requires the cooperation of the regular 
school. teachers, and the Fess-Capper Bill would appropriate 
money to share with the states the expense of giving every 
prospective school teacher adequate training in recreation lead- 
ership and physical education. 

Do you realize what it will mean to have an, up-to-date 
trained physical director in every community in the Nation 
and in the country districts supervisors planning programs 
and cooperating, with the regular. school teachers? Free, play 
activities are taking a place of increased importance in every 
program of. physical education. After all, it doesn’t make 
much difference whether you use the name physical director 
or, recreation leader—the program to be carried out is much. the 
same. We are no longer teaching our physical. directors that 
formal drill and gymnastics should receive the major emphasis, 
but .we are putting the emphasis upon free play activities with 
& minimum of formal,setting-up drill for posture. 
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The Fess-Capper Bill, with its appropriation of $10,000,000, 
can be passed very soon if all the natural friends of the meas- 
ure will work for it. Will you give three hours of your time 
and a dollar’s worth of stationery and stamps to this effort 
during the next few months? Secure action by local organiza- 
tions endorsing the bill and reporting such endorsements to 
your Congressmen. Follow these original communications up— 
don’t be satisfied as soon as you have heard that the matter 
“will receive careful consideration.” Ask your Congressman to 
confer with the members of the Committee on Education and 
other leaders in Congress requesting that the Fess-Capper 
Bill be reported out of the Committees and taken from the 
calendars for action at the earliest possible moment. The 
bill is in more danger of dying from neglect than from opposi- 
tion. 

Be sure to report all action taken to the National Physical 
Education Service, Room 309 Homer Building, Washington, 
D. C., which is trying to unite the efforts of all interested 
forces to secure the passage of this great measure. What you 
do or fail to do will count in the success or failure of this 
great undertaking for the youth of America. 


Progressive Golf 


The following description of a get-together party comes 
from Mr. Charles F. Ernst, community organizer for Wabash, 
Indiana. The particular party described was for boys from 
12 to 16 years of age but the plan should be equally successful 
given with groups of adults, of young men, women or girls. 
The central theme is a game of golf but here again the theme 
may be a flower garden in which every person represents a 
flower, or a book of which each group is a chapter. 

The club house in which the party was held had nine rooms 
and an assembly hall. The nine rooms consisted of a pool 
room, a library, a music room, reception room, office and four 
small class rooms. The kind of room is not essential but the 
equipment of each of the rooms influenced the selection of the 
games to be played in each room. 

When a boy entered the club house he was welcomed by 
the “starter” who had a supply of name cards cut out of 
paper in the shape of a golf club or golf ball. On this card 
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was written “putter,” “mashie,” “mid-iron” and so on and a 
space was left for the name of the boy. 
He then went to the coat room where he received as a 
hat check a score card made out in such a way that he could 
keep his score for nine holes. At the bottom of the card was 
a detachable slip which said “Refreshments,” which he was 
instructed to keep for future reference. 
When enough boys had assembled—which occurred, as it 
usually does in the case of boys, some time before the hour 
designated on the invitations, the mid-irons were sent to the 
library on the door of which was tacked a large figure one. 
The mashies went to the pool room which was labelled “second 
tee”, and the other groups—nine in all—were sent to the var- 
ious rooms each with their proper tee number. 
In each of these rooms was a caddie—an adult preson who 
took charge of the different groups in a game or stunt. 
The “Starter” rang a gong when play was to commence 
and for ten minutes each group was hard at a different game. 
At the end of that time the starter again rang the gong and 
the group which had been playing the first hole went to the 
second tee and played the game that they found there. The 
boys from that room had in the meanwhile passed on to the 
third tee, and so on as in any progressive game. 
Before leaving, however, each boy had the caddie mark his 
score on his card and later these cards were collected and the 
winners were presented with inexpensive but appropriate sou- 
venirs. 
The various games played were as follows: 
Library—Hole I—Rearrange the letters of a given word to see 
how many words could be found 

Pool Room—Hole II—How many shots required to pocket a 
ball from a spot on the pool table 

Music Room—Hole III—How many songs could be recog- 
nized as the caddie played a couple of bars 

Office Hole—I V—Pinning a golf ball—cut out of paper—on a 
circle indicating the centre of a green while the player 
was blindfolded. The score card showed how near each 
boy succeeded 

Class Room—Hole V—How many strokes to lift a golf ball in- 
to a waste-paper basket with a niblick. The ball was 
tied up on a coin 
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Class Room—Hole VI—The caddie acted out a charade. The 
boys wrote their guess on their score card. The right 
answer was a golf term 

Reception Room—Hole VII—Putting competition on a car- 
pet 

Class Room—Hole VIII—Guessing the weight of a golf bag 
with several clubs in it 

Class Room—Hole IX—Best title for a golf picture which the 
caddie showed the boys. Five minutes given to for- 
mulate answer and then boys voted whose answer was 
best and the winner alone scored in this event 

Then the caddie collected the cards—the boys retained 
their refreshment checks—and when the gong rang each group, 
led by its last caddie, filed into the assembly room and in front 
of a refreshment table where they exchanged their slips for a 
tray of ice cream, cake, cocoa and fruit. When they returned 
with the tray they were given song sheets and asked to sit 
with their group. 

Then for half an hour there were songs and _ stories. 
Meanwhile the caddies had conferred over the scores and dur- 
ing the singing period the winners were announced and the 
prizes awarded. 

The party lasted from 7:30 to 10. Ninety boys—10 to a 
group participated, besides nine “caddies” and a “starter.” Each 
boy paid 15c which met expense of refreshments and incidentals 
for paper decorations. The enrollment for the club was never 
so large or so enthusiastic. 


What Can the Church Do? 


The share which the churches may have in a. community 
recreation program has been emphasized throughout War 
Camp Community Service and Community Service. Some 
practical suggestions along this line are offered by a Com- 
munity Service worker who has had long experience in recrea- 
tion activities. 

I. Opening of church basement as a social and recreation 
center. 

1. Have church basement opened, warmed and lighted from 

7 to 10 certain nights in the week 
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2. Advertise this fact by the following: 
a. Sign near outside entrance 
b. Announcements in church and Sunday school 
c. Announcements in newspapers 
d. Slides in the movie houses 
e. Posters in the library, factories, stores 
3. Appoint committees to prepare certain social features, 
such as singing and games, for each evening, and to act 
as reception committees 
4. Appoint other committees to send out special invitations 
and see to equipment 
5. Equip center with the following, getting each class 
and organization to do part: 

a. Tables, chairs, reading lamps, and such other fur- 
nishings as are needed to make the rooms comfort- 
able, homelike, and attractive. Flowers, or ever- 
greens 

b. Books, magazines and music, including the best of 
the popular sheet music, patriotic and old fashioned 
songs 

c. A victrola, if one can be purchased or borrowed 

d. A number of quiet games, such as checkers and 
dominoes, and some group games like Pit 

e. Rubber quoits, and such other athletic equipment 
as the athletic committee thinks can be used indoors 

6. Provide and develop people who can play piano and 
other musical instruments, sing, lead group singing, and 
lead group games. Put especial emphasis on games 
played with music 


7. Have special evenings when certain groups entertain 

other groups. 
II. Popularizing Church music 

1. Let each Sunday School class prepare its own song or 
hymn, giving the youngest folks the first choice. Each 
department might also have its own special song. Fre- 
quent opportunities should be given to practice and 
sing, and there should be a contest at the end of the 
year. Teach the children to lead their groups. 

2. Have organ recitals to which the public is invited and a 
special invitation sent to other churches. The choir would 
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add to these occasions. Use the best of the classical 
music and the most popular of the religious music. 


III. Develop pageantry as part of religious teaching 
1. Select or construct a pageant with a succession of epi- 
sodes illustrating the lessons of the season. Have one 
episode presented each month, each by a different class. 
At the end of the season put all together and present 
the entire pageant for the benefit of the public. Keep 
and add to costumes and properties from year to year. 


IV. Build up a department of social recreation. 

1. Discover, train and develop, and keep file of those who 
have talent in various directions, paying particular at- 
tention to those who are popular with young people, 
those who know what old people like, those who can 
inspire groups to sing, those who can put spirit into 
games, and those who can play musical instruments. 

2. Have person or persons whose duty it is to provide the 
program for any social gathering, such as suppers, spe- 
cial nights in the social center rooms, and on occasions 
when men or women get together to work for the 
Church or on its equipment. 


V. Develop a department of athletics for young and old. 

1. Prepare a list of possible activities and have each mem- 
ber indicate which he prefers. Secure equipment and 
arrange schedule of hours for the most popular, making 
most activities seasonal. Encourage other churches and 
teams to organize and try to build up a league. “Com- 
petiton is the life of sport.” 

2. Suggest list of activities: 


a. Baseball g. Cat baseball 
b. Basketball (the gym can _ h. Tennis 
be secured) i. Croquet 
c. Volley ball j. Bicycling 
d. Hand ball k. Quoits (rubber quoits for 
e. Push ball indoors) 
f. Playground ball, or indoor 1. Checkers 
baseball m. Chess 
Tournaments 
n. Kite flying o. Track athletics 
p. Hiking 
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A Progressive Church House 


Plymouth House, the Marcia Wells Memorial in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has been a means of providing physical recrea- 
tion for everyone who cared to pay the small initiation fee, for 
a period of five years, and in that time has proved to the satis- 
faction of the participants of this health-and-pleasure course 
that sports are a factor in building mind and character as well 
as body. The work is truly democratic and is done for the 
community by Plymouth Church without favor to any special 
creed or race. Boys and girls, men and women attend to play 
games on the evenings specially assigned to them. Basketball, 
indoor baseball, tennis lead in popularity as usual, but the 
heart of the youngster is delighted with three deep, slap jack, 
ten trips, prisoners’ base, stealing sticks and a host of other 
exhilarating games. 


Provision is made not only for individual memberships but 
for family membership as well, the fee being $5 annually and 
$1 additional for each member of the family making use of 
membership privileges. 

Plymouth House recognizes the value of this sort of train- 
ing and recreation—“Children of eight and ten years of age,” 
they state in their circular, “derive very great benefit from this 
work. It quickens the hearing, makes more accurate the mind, 
and more rapid and sure the movements. The clumsy and 
awkward child becomes agile, sure and graceful. 

“The standards of honor and fair play here maintained for 
young men and women are better than those too often found 
in American athletics, and all here learn that there is only one 
way to act in honor. 

“Here, too, effective lessons in social contact and co- 
operation are learned. The will is trained, determination de- 
veloped, restraint and self-control increased under strain and 
excitement.” 


A Successful Community House 


Three years ago Mt. Pleasant, California, was not widely 
known and there was no great degree of neighborliness among 
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its citizens. As a result of centralizing the life of the com- 
munity in a community home, people have become acquainted, 
roads have been improved in order to facilitate travel to and 
from the dances held in the Hall, and Mt. Pleasant has a meet- 
ing place ever at the disposal of neighborhood groups includ- 
ing the Farm Bureau. 

Like many community undertakings, expediency prompted 
the plan. The Farm Bureau formerly held its meetings in the 
schoolhouse with the usual attendant discomfort to grown men 
who tried to accommodate themselves to seats made for chil- 
dren. Moreover, Mt. Pleasant had no place for holding public 
entertainments. 

The bank supplied the initial funds to the association which 
was incorporated but “not for profit,” to put up the building. 
The furnishing of equipment increased the indebtedness to 
$5,500 to which was added $1000. Proceeds from monthly 
dances have considerably reduced the debt. 

The Hall measures 46 feet by 94 feet. It contains an audi- 
torium with a well-equipped stage, a dining room with seating 
capacity of 250, a completely equipped kitchen, an office, 
checking room and retiring rooms. The whole building is 
lighted with acetylene. 

It is significant that not until the people of the community 
themselves became acquainted with one another through their 
neighborhood house did the neighboring towns become ac- 
quainted with Mt. Pleasant. 


A True Fountain of Youth 


Community Service of Chicago reprints the following 
from the Chicago Daily News: 
This is a tense age. Life is pitched in a high 
on Blan Up" key. The human instrument is strung taut and 
under this tension the strings break easily. 
There is small relief from stress and strain in the life of 
the average adult. His neck is in the collar and the harness 
creaks in irritating fashion as he pulls his heavy load. 
Then when the day’s tasks are done, to what do over- 
wrought people turn for diversion? Do they relax? Some- 
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times. More frequently, though, they engage in some form 
of amusement that merely aggravates their physical, mental 
and nervous tension. They do not know how to relax, how to 
“let down.” And— 

Unless one “lets down” one is quite certain to “blow up.” 

The explosion is likely to ensue inside the domestic portals or 
among one’s fellow workers in the factory, the office, the store. 
Misunderstandings follow; friends are lost. 
Observe the numerous cults and cures for 
disordered nerves and mentalities. Observe 
the overcrowded condition of sanitariums 
and health resorts, with their continuous stream of broken 
down human wrecks. These are the people who didn’t “let 
down.” So they “blew up.” 

And how might they have avoided this sorry plight? How 
do you “let down”? One says he did relax, that he went to 
movies and baseball games, theaters, horse races and similar 
exciting events. He engaged in vicarious exercise, passive 
amusement, sterilized recreation. This may have helped some. 
But it was not the best form of relaxation because the man 
didn’t let go, didn’t express himself, didn’t use his: imagina- 
tion, didn’t play. 

This is a sorry lack in most men and women—they do not 
get into the game. They do not play or do not know how to 
play. Or, if they do know, they are too dignified. Some peo- 
ple maintain a kind of rigid, unbending dignity even when 
engaged in a fox-trot to jazz music. They are the kind who 
know not the ineffable joy of donning old clothes and going 
into the woods, where one may whoop and sing and cavort 
without fear of being mistaken, in these days of supersolem- 
nity, for a harmless halfwit. Too much dignity and self- 
restraint have spoiled many an otherwise perfectly good human 
being. 


Play the 
Safety Valve 


Learn to play! It’s nature’s great safety valve. 

Happy, invigorating play is a human necessity. Man has 
always possessed the play inclination. The desire to laugh 
and sing, to whistle and dance, is natural. It promotes per- 
petual youth when one “obeys that impulse.” It keeps the 
arteries elastic, which is the medical men’s way of expressing 
youth. One of these prophets of gladness phrases it thus: 
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“A man is young because he plays. A man doesn’t play be- 
cause he is young; he is the product of his own actions. The 
old man who sits down after dinner, grouchy because the chil- 
dren make a noise, has already ‘passed on’. He ought to be 
Oslerized.” He ought to be down on the floor playing with the 
children, playing like them, adding to the noise. 

Playing the games of men and women is 
good. Playing children’s games and in chil- 
dren’s ways is still better. Golf and tennis 
are beneficial. One-old-cat, hop-scotch, duck-on-a-rock, tag, 
run-sheep-run, hide and seek, even just plain running and 
jumping, are even more beneficial. Nobody should be too 
“grown up” to play in that fashion. 

Play like a child and stay like a child—in youthfulness of 
body at least. Doff the old man and old woman mentality for 
a while each day. Indulge in simple, innocent pastimes the 
while—with children if possible. You will not only think 
young; you will be and stay young. Start today. “Obey that 
Impulse.” 

Ponce de Leon was a fool. He looked in the wrong place 
for the “fountain of eternal youth”. 


The Fountain 
of Youth 





Housing—A Vital Problem 


Mrs. S. A. Barnett, wife of the Founder of Toynbee Hall, 
the forerunner of the modern settlement, spoke on Housing be- 
fore a group of social workers at Greenwich House, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Barnett is a charming English woman, seventy years 
of age, with white hair, twinkling eyes and an expression of 
sweetness. Her delightful sense of humor has doubtless car- 
ried her through many awkward places. A love of God and 
humanity and a never-failing faith in the best that is in us 
are some of her outstanding characteristics. She has the abil- 
ity to accomplish great things without seeming aggressive, 
which is due in part to her perseverance, patience and child-like 
humility. Her criticisms are direct, straight from the shoulder, 
though often softened by some tactful remark. For all her 
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seventy years, she is very young in spirit. Her far-sightedness 
is remarkable and her ideas exceedingly progressive. 

Mrs. Barnett called her course of lectures 
The Making of —§ The Making of the Home—a title she had 

e riome . 

used for her first book written when she was 
younger. She mentioned the great interest which was dis- 
played at present in housing and spoke of the conference on 
this subject which was held in England in June, to which 
twenty-five nations sent delegates. Even the spirit world, 
she understood, had been called upon to help solve the hous- 
ing problem! She had come to America, not to teach, but 
to learn. She had learned so much since she had been here that 
she was going home with a “swelled” head, and also with 
a humbled feeling because of all the kindness which had been 
shown her. She wondered if that was the way God was going 
to treat us farther on—with so much kindness that we should 
feel very humble. 

The essentials of housing, Mrs. Barnett explained, in- 
cluded space for air, room for sunshine, appliances for work, 
opportunities for rest and recreation and equipment for pleas- 
ure, beauty and hope. She gave a large place to pleasure be- 
cause now that working hours are shorter and education fits 
people more for pleasure it becomes more essential that home 
be a place where pleasure can be obtained. It had been said that 
the bond for excitement for pleasure differed only in form from 
the bond for excitement for drink. We should be able to solve 
the first problem since we have so ably solved the latter. In 
connection with this latter solution, Mrs. Barnett remarked 
that the English admired us very much for it, but did not 
envy us always. It was necessary now to deal with the de- 
mand for legitimate excitement. She felt the house and garden 
was the most simple and efficacious method of providing this. 

A table was put on the screen showing that the death rate 
grows larger as the number of rooms in a home decreases from 
four. She quoted Miss Julia Lathrop as saying that the low- 
est income groups are the highest infant mortality groups. 
During the lecture slides were shown of var- 
ious housing projects, such as early attempts 
in London, the Bournville estate, Port Sun- 
light village, and her own particular interest, Hampstead Gar- 
den suburb. Pictures of poor housing facilities taken from 
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cities in both England and America were also shown. 

Several very interesting views were shown of the Bourn- 
ville estate built by Mr. George Cadbury, the manufacturer of 
chocolate and cocoa. Gardens were given a proportion of 64.8 
of the space, parks and open spaces 10.0, and houses and fac- 
tories 6.6 each. Mrs. Barnett spoke of the fact that 40% to 
50% of the town consists of employees while the rest of the 
space is taken by any people who cared to live there. Mr. 
Cadbury felt that these others brought in new ideas, and of 
course, Mrs. Barnett said, it saved having cocoa for breakfast 
and cocoa for dinner and cocoa for supper. Athletic fields are 
provided for all and the girls are given twenty minutes each 
morning for a run in the park. Mrs. Barnett said that she per- 
sonally found Cadbury’s chocolate especially good as it had 
such an ethical flavor. 

She told of some of the terrible housing 
America Lags conditions she had seen in Pittsburgh, Chi- 

cago, and in New York where housekeeping 
must have been difficult and homekeeping impossible. The 
model tenements were hygienic and suitable for people without 
children who were, as they said, “compelled to live in the 
city.” She, however, felt that if they made up their minds not 
to live in the city, it could probably be managed. She spoke 
of the shocking conditions found in the sections of Washington 
where the colored people live, and also of the poorer sections 
of Detroit and Cleveland, saying that she felt it was not a 
matter for each town but one for the cooperation of towns, 
possibly state or national. The cost of the war is no excuse; 
nothing costs too much to make human life such that char- 
acter can grow. Some people have said that Americans boast. 
She thought they did marvelous things and then took them 
for granted. If there were such a thing as the transmigration 
of souls, she should like to die and be reborn an American 
woman, for she thought they were the most wonderful women 
in the world. 

Mrs. Barnett spoke of a group of people, who are working 
on the housing idea in London. Their plan is to start fresh 
centers of industry a little way off from the big city, taking 
old villages and possibly making them into gardens cities as 
was done at Letchworth, Welwyn and recently at Ely, a village 
of 12,000 or 15,000 people. The government encourages the 
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cities to do their own building, subsidizing a certain class of 
houses. In other words one body builds and the other pays 
for it. She spoke of the plan in Canada where the government 
loans to private companies, and of other ideas which had been 
thought up, such as a campaign of housing bonds, the copart- 
nership idea, the encouraging of rich men to build for their em- 
ployees. The best, she said, was not too good for the lowest. 

The idea of Hampstead Garden Suburb, Mrs. 
Hampstead Barnett stated, came to her from the experi- 
Garden Suburb F : 

ences at Toynbee Hall, where in seeing peo- 
ple of all sorts come together, she realized how much they all 
gained from knowing each other. There always has to be an 
occasion for this meeting together, however, and she felt that 
if they could get a large estate and bring the people there ‘to 
live in close proximity, there wouldn’t have to be these occa- 
sions—so they decided to develop this Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. This town, she explained, was managed by a private 
company, the money for it being largely raised by lecturing. 
This money was given by both rich and poor. The interest 
was limited to 5% by Act of Parliament. Other companies 
came and built after it was laid out. There are many ways of 
coming there to live. People may get a plot and build or 
buy a house built by a company, or live in a house built by a 
company or live in an apartment. On the whole, the entire 
scheme is remunerative. Some parts pay, of course, better 
than others. Each cottage contains two to three bedrooms, a 
living room or parlor and kitchen. She spoke of the color 
scheme for the streets and the fact that there was always a 
feature at the end of a street and each apartment house was 
built behind an open space. None there were rich and none 
cared to be. A picture was shown of the club house run by 
copartners and also of the shops or stores which harmonized in 
height and color. Many pictures of Hampstead Garden were 
shown. 
Pe Barnett felt that poor homes were a dis- 
Should Work on grace to women and especially to American 
Housing Problem = women who could do, more or less, what 
they liked. It was largely a case of making up their minds. 
She hoped the settlements would lead in this housing move- 
ment. One shouldn’t be afraid of one’s ideals. No nation 
could be healthy with poor homes. 
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She suggested that the women might have week-end con- 
ferences, exhibit model houses and plans, have organized visits 
to garden suburbs, arrange space in the newspapers, talk and 
talk and talk again (She was sure it wouldn’t be hard for them 
to do that!). They must above all have the patience to learn 
effects and master their subject. 

The lack of conception of the nation as a whole, she felt, 
was characteristic of the present day. The self-complacency of 
group people was a national danger. Hope and enthusiasm 
couldn’t exist in such an atmosphere. In reform one shouldn’t 
be afraid to destroy. 

In closing, Mrs. Barnett spoke of the Institute of art and 
music which already existed in Hampstead Garden. Carnegie 
had given money for a library to be constructed near it and 
joining the two was to be the Barnett school, for which Queen 
Mary had placed the corner stone. The motto was “No en- 
deavor is in vain” and the school was to be a place for many 
sorts of education for both children and adults. She spoke of 
the Free Church upon the corner stone of which she had had 
inscribed, “God is larger than Creed”. Now she said she 
would add another inscription—“Humanity is larger than Na- 
tionality.” She spoke of the beautiful gardens of Hampstead, 
of the small rate of infant mortality and said that the children 
were taller, bigger around the chest and heavier than any other 
children in the world—and that was what the doctors said and 
not the opinion of a doting grandmother! She invited anyone 
who ever came near London to ring her up and come to tea. 

She ended her lecture by saying it was because of what 
we had done for England during the war that she had really 
come to America, and whatever we heard to the contrary, 
would we please believe that the English had great affection 
and admiration for the Americans, as well as a feeling of great 
gratitude toward them. 
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